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The Shape of Things 


THE PROLONGED SILENCE OF THE ITALIAN 
High Command about Operations in the Greek war 1s 
| proof of the setback which Mussolini's legions have 
ffered. Il Duce’s speech on Monday provided further 
irmation, for while it derided British and Greek re- 


; of victories, it was in effect a | ep talk designed to 
the Italian people to greater efforts and to pr ( 
for ‘more sacrifices.”’ Striking as the Greck su 
shing back the invaders has been, it is obvious that 


npaign has only just begun. We must expect the 


1, 
i 


strenuous attempts by Italy to retrieve its prestig 


cannot doubt that it will soon receive aid from its 


{xis partner which will tilt the scales still more heavil) 
st the Greeks. Such aid is probably being discussed 
current military and diplomatic conversations be- 
Germany and Italy. From the German point of 


the Italian defeat has its advantages, for it en 
r to charge Mussolini a high price for coming to 
cue. Perhaps he will insist that the German High 
( mand assume general direction of the Italian armed 
;. Almost certainly he will demand a limitation of 
Italian influence in the Balkans. The question remains as 
how German assistance is to be provided. There is no 
ereat difficulty about sending aerial reinforcements, but 
Adriatic route has become hazardous for troopsh ps. 
uld not be surprising, therefore, to find pressure 
y put on Yugoslavia to permit the passage of Ger- 
n forces into Albania. The return of Serrano Sufier to 
Berlin suggests that an attack on Gibraltar is being 
planned with the object of reducing British naval pres 

sure in the Aegean. 
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MOLOTOV HAS RETURNED TO MOSCOW, BUT 

official light has been thrown on the scope, purpose, 
f outcome of his conversations with Hitler. The sole 
Berlin communiqué says that the talks “led to agreement 
of both parties on all questions of importance that are 
of interest to Germany and the Soviet Union.” The first 
Moscow comment in Red Star, the army newspaper, is 
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THE DEADLY BRITISH AIR ATTACK ON THE 
Italian fleet in Taranto harbor may prove to be one of 
the British 


the decisive actions of the war. It complete 


navy’s dominance in the Mediterranean, which is badly 
cramping Italian operations and 1s prol ibly the main 
cause of Graziani’s inactivity in Egypt. Even the narrow 
waters of the Straits of Otranto between Italy and Albania 
are no longer a secure route for Mussolin1’s transports, 
and it is not going to be easy to reinforce the army which 
the Greeks have manhandled. Of wider significance is 
the possibility that Taranto will enable the British to 
strengthen their naval forces elsewhere. Premier Churchill 
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luntly of the strain 

ing subjected by German 
ldition, at least one Ger- 
and its attack on a large 
zed the necessity of catch- 
noment. Thanks to the epi 
J rvis Bay, th« 


part of the convoy esc: 


only es 


ISSUE MAKES ITS 
ntion will be half over and 
ider way. We will know 


ibed to the theory of 


THE TIME THIS 


whether the Federation officials 

talk of ridding their unions of 

and other parasites on the labor move- 

hope appears on the 

ent. It is true that too 

price, involving a tl to industrial unionism, 
paid for healing the breach between the two trade- 
dies, but there is by now abundant evidence that 

ich exorbitant price has been asked by the Federation 
ils. On the contrary, they appear willing to pay 
ist mistakes in order to put 

schism which has seriously sapped their 
vould be too obvious 


The advantages of unity 


» cite were it not for the success with which its oppo- 
nts have obscured the issue. Unity would give labor a 


rer bargaining position in the national defense 


rram, as well as in private industry, by increasing its 

ire power and by preventing the playing off of one 

ly against the other. Unity would be advantageous to 
fense program itsclf by confronting the govern 

nent with a single and coherent policy on the part of 
nized labor and by eliminating jurisdictional dis 
Unity would be a boon to consumers, who have 

ntly born the insanities of inter-union battling, and 
nk-and-file unionists, to whom new elections, in- 
ring some chance to break 
grip of intrenched machines 


THE DECISION TO SEND HENRY A. WALLACE, 
to represent the United States at 

ral Avila Camacho as President 

of Mexico wa ap] one indeed. Mr. Wallace has 
long been vitally interested in Latin America and has 
come to represent the best aspects of the New Deal's 
Good Neighbor policy 


personage as the newly elected Vice-President is bound 


The sending of as important a 


to make an exccllent impression in Mexico and offset in 


‘| 


The NATION 


no small degree the dubious role played by the Amer 
government in the recent controversy over the « 
other properties taken over by the Mexican govern: 
The very decisiveness of the gesture should lay 
any possibility of an uprising by General Almaza: 
defeated candidate for the Mexican presidency. 
Administration's recognition of Camacho should s 
any further pro-Almazan activity on the part 
American oil interests. Reports from Mexico City 
that the designation of Wallace as our representat 
the inauguration is tied up with a general agr 
whereby the United States will be permitted to 
number of air and naval bases in Mexico in return | 
generous loan to facilitate the development of 
bases. Washington has denied that any agreement 
bases has been reached. We hope that the denial is 1 
a way of saying that final details have not yet 
agreed upon. But if no arrangement has been conc 
there is every reason to believe that Mr. Wallace 
should facilitate one. 

* 


THE POSITION OF MARTINIQUE JIS. STILI 
obscure and far from satisfactory. Following a “‘ca 
United States Rear Admiral John W. Greenslade « 
French High Commissioner, Admiral Georges R 
the latter issued a communiqué saying that as a re 
their conversations there had been “‘a consolidat: 
good relations."” At the same time it was learne 
the Treasury had permitted the release of French cr 
for the benefit of the French West Indian islands, ' 
are reported to be extremely short of supplies. A 1 
American visitor to Martinique writing in the New Y 
Post reports that intensive preparations are being 
to strengthen the island’s defenses against attack 
by Britain or the United States. Marines consider 
be insufficiently faithful to Vichy have been s 
Casablanca, and the civilian population, which 
welcome American protection, is disarmed and 
The 110 American-made war planes remain 
island and are said to be in first-class conditior 
present there are few pilots, but the German fr 
Helgoland, which sneaked out of Barranquilla, ‘ 
bia, recently, was known to have on board a large 
of German aviators. Were they to reach Martinique 
island would be equipped for offensive as well as 
fensive operations. It is reported that the State De; 
ment has more than once sought the return of 
American planes The Vichy government has r 
on the ground that Berlin would not permit it. B 
the same time the French Ambassador here is const 
protesting that Vichy is not controlled by the Nazis 
is perfectly free in respect to its American colonies 
think the State Department should ask M. Henry Ha 
to stick to one or the other of these obviously confl 


postions. 
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1E ANGLO-AMERICAN GROUPS SEEKING TO 


ise Japan won a major victory last week when an 


ement was signed among Tokyo, the Standard- 


jum Oil Company, and a subsidiary of the British 
| Oil Company to supply most of Japan's oil require 
ts from the Dutch East Indies. The arrangement calls 


n increase in Japan s oil purchases fron 
; Indies from the present 494,000 tons to 1,800,000 
s annually. 


ild Tribune, American 


According to the account in the New 
“oil authorities familiar with 
letails of the transaction” declare that it has ‘ ¢ 
ry delicate situation in the East”... and “offset the 
rance of much of the supplies to Japan 

1 States.” The “delicate situation” would appear 
e Japan's lack of oil, which pre 
n loosing its full might against China and 
ng in new adventures in the South Seas. It is argued 


now that Japan has all the oil it requires it will not 


to seize the Dutch East Indies. The falsity of this 
ment has been revealed in Japan itself, wh t} 
tary clique is openly urging immediate action against 


East Indies, not only as a means of obtaining the 

resources of those islands but as a means of fulfilling 

n's sacred destiny. If Japan is to act, it obviously 
Great 


act before the United States and Britain 


1 an agreement on naval bases which would pre 


i 


vent 
in from gaining a foothold in the South Seas. It 
s incredible that the American and British govern- 
t could have sanctioned the deal, as the oil interests 
m. But if this is the case, it is high time for the 
rican people—who are overwhelmingly in favor of 
il embargo against Japan—to have some voice in 


r country’s Far Eastern policy. 
~ 


OF LIBREVILLE, CAPITAL OF 
on, by General de Gaulle’s ‘Free French” forces re- 
es the whole of French Equatorial Africa from Vichy 
trol and gives Britain and its allies a wide corridor 
ss Central Africa. As a result the Allies now touch 
southern edge of Libya, but this is not likely to have 
sreat strategic importance since there are more than 
hundred miles of desert between them and Grazi- 
s army. It may prove possible, however, to stir up 
Libyan tribesmen, who have not forgotten Italian 

thods of “‘pacification.”” But the most important re- 

ts of General de Gaulle’s coup are the reestablish- 
nt of his prestige and the provision of additional 
; for the protection of the route to South Africa. 
ding to Vichy, the garrison at Libreville defended 
town vigorously and suffered heavy casualties, but 


: Free French’ communiqués declare that losses were 


iall on both sides. The fact that there was any blood- 


1 at all indicates the abandonment by de Gaulle of 


promise not to take part in a war between French- 


Ald to China Is Aid 


to Britain 


EPORTS from 
United States, Great 
) 


agres rinciple on defense cooperation in the Pacific, 


including the use of the Singapor base and probably ot 
some Australian base as well. Although these reps 

cannot be confirmed in Washington, the absence of an 
unequivocal denial suggests that some announcement 


| 
may soon be forthcoming 
American observers 


its battle flect int 


nths ago many 
urging that the United States move 
the Atlant: 
protection to the United Stat 


With the passing of the danger of an immediate invasion 


either as potential aid to Britain or as a 


; in case of a British def 


of Britain that argument no longer has even { rtial 
validity. On the contrary, it has now become clear that 
the maintenance of our flect in the Pacific as a bulwark 


of a strong Far Eastern poli y is not only highly impor 


tant to our own defense but essential t 


de f nN ot ( reat Britain. 


Since the signing of the urtite agreement 


{ri} 





the Axis powers, the British Empire has been in jeopardy 
on three widely separated fronts: the English Channel, 
the Mediterranean, and the Far East. Attention has thus 
far been centered primarily on the Battle of Britain. 
But Britain is now reasonably safe as long as it can con- 
e to get men and supplies trom other parts of the 

» and the non-belligerent states. The chief threat 

to the empire at present is the threat to its vital life-line 
through the Suez Canal to the East. For the moment 
Greece's successful defense has helped Britain and greatly 
strengthened its Near Eastern defenses. But if the Axis 
succeeds in obtaining control of Greece, the life-line will 
be in serious danger. Even today it appears that despite 
Britain's recent great naval victory Italy is able to move its 
troops across the Mediterranean at night without diffi- 
uty. If Italian troops can be moved, there seems no 
reason why German soldiers cannot also be transported 
to Africa, where they would confront numerically in- 
ferior British defenders. Should a drive against Suez be 
successful, the Axis powers would be in an impregnable 
position. They would be able to obtain all the oil they 
needed, and they could get considerable quantities of 
erain and cotton from Africa. With its life-line cut, the 
British Empire would face dismemberment. Australia, 
New Zealand, and India would be isolated, relatively 
isy prey for Japan with Axis help. The East Indies, 
with their strategic raw materials, would be even more 
h ly 
l'nited States might not, at this stage, be sufficient to 
prevent the rich British, Dutch, and French empires in 


less. Even active intervention in the war by the 


the Pacific from passing into Axis hands. 

In order to maintain its supremacy in the Mediterra- 
nean and safeguard Suez, Britain has weakened its Far 
astern defenses by transferring naval units from the 
ar East and troops from Australia, New Zealand, and 
India. Needed troops have also been withdrawn from 
the defense of the British Isles. Much larger forces are 
require 1. Most of these must come from Australia, New 
Zealand, and Canada by way of the Indian Ocean. But 
Japan's recent evacuation of important territory in South 
(hina and concentration of its forces on the islands of 
Hainan and Formosa can only be interpreted as prepa- 
ration for further adventures in the South Seas. There 
reports of a Japanese ultimatum to French Indo- 


! 


( hina which, if accepted would give Japan an important 
| needed naval base at Saigon, almost halfway to the 
st Indies 


lominions will be compelled to keep back forces for 


Faced by this immediate threat, the British 


me defense, and there is danger that the immense re- 
irces Of India may be cut off by a Japanese naval 
«kade 

) ' 
Prom 
reinforcements to the Philippines and at least a small 


tt action by the United States in sending naval 


ntingent to the vicinity of the Singapore base would 


forestall this threat. For it is clear that there can be no 
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attack on the East Indies if a strong American naval unit 
is in a position to cut off the Japanese expeditionary force 
from its base. Increased aid for China by the Unit 
States can also play a large part in checkmating Japa; 
aggressive intentions in the South Seas. But without 
Icast potential naval support we could not be certain that 
our shipments to China would reach their destination 

If Japan can be checked, the dominions, together wit! 
India, can in all probability take care of the Axis threat 
to Suez. And a strengthening of the British defenses 
that vital zone offers the best hope of persuading Tur! 
to throw its resources into the Mediterranean struge 
The cost of all of this to the United States, it will | 
noted, is negligible as compared with what might be i: 
volved if Britain's life-line were severed. Quite apart 
from the fate of Britain, it is clearly to our interest t 
preserve China and prevent Japan from making furth 
incursions in the South Seas which would threaten « 
vital supplies of tin, rubber, antimony, and tungst 
That such a policy is also of utmost importance to Brit 
is our good fortune in this day when choices are u 


between evils. 


Relief Chiseler No. I 


E CANNOT understand the jubilation w 
which the conservative press greeted the decis 


of the Supreme Court in the Republic Steel case. 1 
only reasonable explanation seems to be that hatred 
the Labor Board among those who speak for emp! 

is so great that any deteat of it in the courts is an « 
sion for rejoicing, no matter what was at stake. For \ 
would think that the principles which a paper like | 
New York Times has been supporting in regard to f 
policy would lead it to deplore the decision of the 
jority, rather than to welcome it. The conservative pr 
has stressed the importance of balancing the budget, t 
wickedness of those who take relief from the governm 
without having a right to it. Chief Justice Hughes and 
the majority do not impair labor's rights by their d 
sion. The workers of Republic Steel retain their right 
collect from Tom Girdler every penny of wages lost d 
ing their discharge for union activities. The loser in ¢ 
case is the Treasury. The board had ruled not only that 
Girdler must reimburse his workers but also that he m 
repay to government work-relief agencies the amounts 
they paid out to wrongfully discharged Republic worl 
ers. The court says that Republic need not repay th 
government. In the words of the Black-Douglas dis 
sent, the majority would grant “an offending employ 
the opportunity of shifting to government relief agen 

the burden of supporting his wrongfully discharged e: 
ployees.”’ The court thus permits Girdler, not to violate 
the Wagner Act, but to chisel on relief. 
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The majority is open to criticism only when it seems 
» beyond the facts and necessities of the case to step 
the bench and into the current controversy over 
ther Wagner Act violators should be given govern- 
it contracts. Where the court wishes to evade trouble- 
> questions, as in the Negro case discussed by Mr. 

in his letter from Washington this weck, it de- 
s itself the prisoner of the rule that no decision shall 
beyond the points necessary to settle the 
before it. But in the Labor Board case the majority 
ms to have been bursting with a desire to put a word 
on the debate over the Labor Board and defense con- 
s. The act provides that the b yard may order reim- 
ment for back pay in cases of wrongful discharge. 
worker is reimbursed only for the money he actually 

His earnings from private industry and any money 

) relief is deducted from the pay he would have re- 
1 during the period of discharge. The employer 

| only pay the difference. The board may have been 
x legally to require the employer to reimburse relict 
ies for the amounts they paid these workers. But 
jority is hardly precise when it takes advantage of 


1 
+ 


to say that Congress did not intend to allow the 


qi 
< 


1 “a virtually unlimited discretion to devise puni- 


I 
easures.” The discretion, as the minority point 
is strictly limited by the amount of back pay u 

1 and the clear terms of the back-pay provision 
, 


ile the anti-labor press was making the most of the 


Steel decision, it buried or dismissed without 


opinion delivered by Justice Douglas for a 
us bench in the Serrick case. This was one of 
collusive-bargaining cases in which labor unions, 
the A. F. of L. but once the C. I. O. Mine Work- 

on, “organized” with the aid of the employer 


oremen in company-union style. The vigor of 

urd in dealing with this practice has virtually 

1 it, but the animosity evoked by the board's atti- 
is the chief reason for the A. F. of L.’s opposition to 
n’s reappointment as chairman. The A. F. of L. 
in issue of the Serrick case, and a resolution passed 


n 1938 denounced the “flimsy pretense” on wi 


ncn 
ird had invalidated the closed-shop contract en- 
into by the Machinists’ Union and the Serrick 
ration. The Serrick Corporation, unsuccessful in 
ing a C. I. O. organizing drive with a company 
turned the company union into an A. F. of L. 

, one of the chief organizers of the company union 
ming head of the A. F. of L. local. The “‘pretenses’’ 
which the board threw out the resultant closed-shop 
t do not seem to have been entirely “flimsy,’’ for 
vere impressive enough to convince every member 

e court that the Serrick case was not free collective 
suining but company unionism with an A. F. of L. 
|. The court upholds the board, but Madden never- 


ess must walk the plank to appease the A. F. of L. 


Appeasing Franco 


BY FREDA KIRCHWI 


n: London 1s 
000. And, pm rhaps the 


I London hints 


all, a brief item from 
Dr. Juan Negrin, Prime Minister of 
who took refuge in England whe 
to the New York Tim 


| nts, sug sts tha 


Apparently 


blackmail 
Neither ex} 
P 
i 


aeterre 


} e | 
bitter | 


guidance of the same Hoare. to 


to buy Italy. It should have learn: 

of Nazi and Fascist spokesmen. But 

and neither, it seems, has the United States. At 
more only a few days before the election the Pr 
denounced appeasement as a weapon placed by 
mocracies in the hands of the dictators. That cl 
repudiation helped to send Mr. Roosevelt back 
White House. Has he forgotten it so soon? 


On the occasion of Serrano Sufier’s visit to Berlin and 


Rome in September the Italian press described the sit- 


uation very clearly: “Spain is with the Axis and 1 
tempt at seduction will succeed in divertin 

The Italians spoke ft 
ence; they had already enjoyed the morbi 


her historic destiny.” 


-ncouraging and then betraying the diplomatic 
of the Allies. Ever since the outbreak of the 
had let itself be courted by the French and Brit 











ernments, and from time to time had given the impres- 
that it was not entircly unresponsive. As a result 

the blockade pressed less heavily on Italy than on other 
much better disposed neutrals: all sorts of concessions 
nd exceptions were granted; unpleasant comments on 
Italy were rigidly excluded from the French press, which 
was not allowed to reply even when the Popolo d'Italia 
nd the other Fascist papers accused the Allies of carry- 
ng on a war of piracy inst id of a war of courageous 
truggle. (Mussolini has been able to demonstrate in th 
Greek mountains how a ‘war of warriors and not of 
rchant-minded peopl should be fought.) As late 
he end of | May, just a week before Italy entered 

the war, Premier Reynaud declared that there was no 
rious obstacle to an understanding between France and 
Italy. Later it was revealed that the French Ambassador 
it Rome had on several occasions hinted that France was 


idy to yield to the Italian demand for Nice, Corsica, 


and Djibouti 
With more restraint and greater anxicty, the sam 


rame was played in Lon 


o has bi longed to the Axis 


from the moment the Axis intervened to support th 


rebellion. Certain clerical and other traditionalist ¢l 


Franco ranks have, it is true, resented Axis 


domination and have hoped to recover the more archai 


I 
forms of reactionary ntrol 


Tyranny. But the 


ments in the 


that antedated the New 
Phalangists have completely outma- 


neuvered their conservative opponents; each change in 
the Cabinet has more firmly intrenched the pro-Axis 


party; and today the groups which would like to respond 


to Britain's appeal are a helpless and captive minority 


P} 
It is to Serrano Suner, not to the church or the landlords. 
that efforts at appeasement must be directed. 
Can Phalangist Spain be bought away from the Axis 
by wheat or credits? The answer should be clear with- 
new proof. But new proof has been offered in th 
ts of Suner to Italy and Germany, in the meeting of 
Hitler and Franco at Irun, in the insolent anti-British 


Phalangist press. New 


proof has been provid ! by th presence in Spain of 
thousands of German agents of all the familiar varieties 

ry Amer ho has traveled through Spain on his 

{ I suntless German offi 

rs openly parading the streets of Bilbao and Barcclon 

1 Madrid. And final and mo kening evidence 

if the inti | n the dictators is the traffic in anti 
fascist Spa rds. A trustworthy report from Marscillk 

lated October 19, st that 432 Rey iblican refugees in 
ran hay ult ly | f leliver 1 to Franco by thr 
Gestapo; of these veral of the most prominent hav 

heen exect 1 But while R blican J iders go to th if 


ng great democract vit 
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in Madrid devising means of placating and rescuing 


Franco regime. 

Some persons, wise enough to realize that Franc 
not be detached from the Axis, have argued rather | 
sibly that a little aid—just enough to feed the S| 
people but not enough to provide a surplus for Hit 
may serve at least to postpone the day when Spain 
enter the war. Active support of the Axis would in\ 
the full rigors of the blockade, and the people 


starve unless Hitler and Mussolini chose to fed th 


For this reason, the argument runs, Franco resisted H 


ler’s urgings to open Spain to Axis forces as a b 
attack on Gibraltar. But this view is valid only if 
assumes Franco's basic independence. Nobody k: 
what was said by Hitler and Franco at Irun or 
being decided, as this issue goes to press, by Fran 


Ciano and Ribbentrop meeting in Berlin. To 


seems far more plausible that the Axis powers ha 


agreed toa policy which permits Spain to get credits 
import food, and have hesitated to force Spain 


state of desperation which might even lead to the « 
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throw of Franco. If Spain falls into chaos and rebellion, 

is Hitler who will suffer, not Britain. Spain will be 
useful to Hitler only in the degree to which it is re- 
stored, fed, given some reason, however meager, for sup- 
porting the present regime. Every move to help Franco 
ncreases his prestige and his hold over the Spanish peo- 


>) 


ple. Every move to help Franco is taken as a gesture of 
weakness and uncertainty on the part of Britain. Never 
in the dismal record of appeasement has a bribe had any 
other effect than to create contempt foi the nation that 
offered it and to stiffen the back of the nation that ac- 
cepted it. 


The Rat and Res Judtcata 


BY I. 


Washington, November 15 
HOSE who read “Native Son” may want to sup- 
plement it with the decision of the Supreme Court 
last week in Hansberry vs. Lee. I can promise 
m no scene so unforgettable as that in which the rat 
tacks Bigger. Justice Stone's opinion may appear to be 
more than a formidably technical discussion of the 
trine of res judicata. But ‘Native Son’ and Hans- 
rry vs. Lee both grew out of Chicago's black belt, 
here Negroes, Chicago's most poorly paid workers, 
ing 70,000 to the square mile, pay the highest rent. 
[his may seem an odd moment in the world’s history 
liscuss the housing troubles of Chicago's Negroes, but 
im not sure that their difficulties are entirely irrelevan 
le before 


y 


the great strugs us. The weak points in our 
\ocratic armor are those in which we are untrue to 
rselves, and this is certainly one of them. Rents in the 

belt, higher per cubic foot than along the exclu- 

Michigan lake front, are high because space for 
ick men is limited. Space is limited because so 
strictive covenants covering 80 per cent of the property 
Chicago bind the owners not to rent or sell to Ne- 
es. These covenants are the walls of Chicago's 

tto, and they have their counterparts 

in our country. Hansberry vs. Lee 
ngths to which the courts of a great North 
re prepared to go to uphold these covenants; it also 
nonstrates how far the United States Supreme Court 
ist still go before it overturns them. 
For the layman the questions raised by the case are 


le enough. Does one American have the same right 


another to live where he pleases? Is every American 


al in the eyes of the law? Will the courts 
nants that place some Americans in the status 
ferior race? These questions deserve the same un- 
juivocal answer in the courts that we are accustomed to 
give them in patriotic oratory. Unfortunately, these are 
t the answers supplied by our constitutional law. We 
ive yet to establish the rule that contracts involving ra- 
ial discrimination are contrary to public policy. The Illi- 


; courts decline to recognize the principle despite the 
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presence on their statute books of a Civil Rights Act which 
forbids discrimination against Negroes in public places. In 
the Hansberry case the Illinois courts showed themselves 
equally agile in evading evidence that favored a Negro 
Hansberry, who is colored, bought a home in Wood 
lawn, a white island in the black belt of Chicago. Other 
property owners brought suit to take the property away 
from him on the ground that it had been sold to him in 
violation of a restrictive covenant. Hansberry pointed out 
that the covenant, by its own terms, was not to become 
effective unless owners of 95 per cent of the front 
in Woodlawn signed it. He proved that only 54 per « 
had signed, and that the covenant was therefore invalid, 
but the court ingeniously managed to avoid a ruling in 
favor of the Negro. 

Several years earlier a n arrany 
between two white property st the validity 
of the covenant. Both sides 
lated is the legal term for it 
have the required 95 per cet 

Hansberry case in Illinois admitted that the 

false and fraudulent 


that this earlier decision made the 


nin this earlier suit was *' 


1 close tion no longer 
> courts. | appealed t 
ij 


ground that 


ith Amendment. He 
n if it had had the req signa 
ild be unenforcible under the Fourteenth 
ment because it was discriminatory. The court, 
the case on ‘st point in Hansberry 
not have to de 
$ one particular restrictive 
leaves restrictive agreeme 
be fore. 
sult may seem strikingly inade 
ition of the present court. | 
great and good man, and a true friend of the Negri 
f Justice, in his present as in his previous term 


nch, has distinguished himself as a champion 
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of the black man’s rights. The attitude of Justice Frank- 
furter, as of the other New Deal appointees, toward the 
Negro requires no testimonial. It need only be noted 
that no member of the court has shown himself more 
eager to fight for the rights of the colored man than 
Justice Black. From this court one would normally have 
expected not a sterile disquisition on res judicata but a 
factual study, in the Brandeis tradition, of the effects of 
racial discrimination in bad housing, bad health, bad 

als, and bad feeling. It is explained that the court 
did not write that kind of decision because the way in 
hich this case came before it did not permit considera- 

n of these broader questions. The significant point, 
erhavs, is that while this decision will seem a meager 


‘ 


victory to the Negro, it appears to the court as a daring 
and novel interference with the authority of state tri- 
bunals. The United States Supreme Court, as it was con- 
stituted in the 20's, would probably have affirmed the 
action of the Illinois courts. That the decision in Hans- 
berry vs. Lee should represent progress in the recognition 
of Negro rights ts the best evidence of how poorly estab- 
lished those rights still are. 

The court in this case was as much the prisoner of its past 


as Chicago's black folk are of their white neighbors’ preju- 
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dices. The Fourteenth Amendment has been held a | 
against discrimination by the state but not by pris 
} 
k 


permits a Democratic state committee to enfor 


ersons. The court has forbidden any Southern state + 
eep a Negro out of the Democratic primaries. Bu 


same barrier on the theory that a political party, lik 
Racquet Club, is a private association that can ex 
whom it pleases. Similarly the court has ruled 
past that the Fourteenth Amendment forbids a stat 
city government to establish a Negro ghetto. But 1t 
held in a famous District of Columbia case that pro) 
owners may reach the same result by covenant an 
themselves. 

The loophole by which the Supreme Court could | 
escaped its past in that case is that these restrictive « 
enants can only be enforced in the courts. The courts ; 
an agency of the state and therefore subject to the | 
teenth Amendment. This is a loophole which the pres 
court may yet utilize, for it cannot permit our basic 
to remain in the state in which Hansberry vs. Lee leay 
it without inviting painful comparisons. These restrict 
covenants are our Niirnberg laws, used as often ag 
the Jew as against the Negro. To the latter th 
more than a social annoyance. 


The Indivisible War 


BY RALPH BATES 


Hil: present state of the world—the outbreak of 
the war and the course it has taken—is the conse- 
quence of the failure of European efforts to amend 

socicty in the direction of socialism. And in a certain 

sense it is 1ronically true that it is the result of the Russian 

Revolution and, more particularly, of the fact that the 

Sovict Union became a great military power. For when 

the Weimar republic failed to alleviate the economic 

crisis of the late twenties and early thirties and so brought 
the Nazi Party to power, the only system of alliances that 
could have held the new German expansionism 1n check, 
or have defeated it in battle, was that proposed under 
the name of collective security. The British Conservative 

Party, however, mindful only of its own interests, re- 

fused alliance with the Sovict Union, whose security and 

admission to Western Europe it feared, and as a result 

Germany was able to make war under conditions totally 

different from those of 1914-18. The nature of the new 

German state, its huge potential of repression, gives to 

a German victory an entirely new accent. It is no longer 

merely a question of the transference of imperial terri- 

tories but of the establishment of a regime in Europe 


quite ¢ ipable of putting an effective end to ull liberal! 


and socialist movements, whether revolutionary or 
formist. 

At this date a detailed account of the consecuti 
crises which led up to the war would be merely tireso: 
The essential fact is that the British and French em; 
were incapable of taking adequate measures of det 
because, in the objective conditions, to have done 
would have threatened their very existence. The parad 
is striking, but easily comprehended. For example, d 
ing the Spanish war the most appropriate course | 
Britain would have been to give active assistance to t 
Spanish government, and so to check Italian designs 
the Mediterranean. But that would have been an en 
agement of precisely those democratic and socialist n 
ments which threaten imperialism itself. 

One may think of Europe as a great machine, thr 
bing with energy, straining to set itself in motion, | 
checked by a powerful brake. Such was its structure tl 
if the brake were removed, the machine would ra 
remorselessly onward toward the tragic annihilation 0! 
European liberties. The brake, represented by Sovict mi! 


tary power, was removed, and for that the common 


people of Europe have no responsibility. The removal o! 


e 
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brake did not merely plunge the world into war; it 
vealed the macabre logic that underlay European social 
tory. The final tragedy has only been avoided by the 
lication of another brake, unhappily far more costly, 
it of British resistance. The Russian withdrawal into 
eutrality, which was bound in the circumstances to be 
e of benevolence toward Germany, sealed the fate of 
rance; and not only of the French empire but, tempo- 
rily, of the French Revolution, which only the endur- 


of Britain can once more set in motion 


In the intellectual excitement provoked by the fall of 
nce the military factors are being ignored, by radical 
kers as well as by startled conservatives. A reading 
lassical German theory suggests that the real direction 
erman strategy was always against France. That this 

so was recognized clearly by those who, like the 
nt writer, always insisted that the Anti-Comintern 
was aimed, not at the U. S. S. R., but at the Anglo- 

h imperial system. That pact and its supporting 
randa were intended to encourage the British and 


imperialists in the belief that war between Mos- 


is inevitable. The German Gert 

it is true, had always prudently consid 

of war on two or, more correctly, thre« 
accession to power of the 


uppressed the diversity of 


i 


ade possible a foreign policy 


y \ t ft ) r 
War tO Onc TI 
' 


to suppose that the old cautior the Schl 


i 
it LAA 
i 


} 


still regnant in the Reichs 1 | 


stroved | 
Nazis. On the contrary, the absolute coincidence of 

preparation and diploinatic effort made possi- 
Hitler was the condition of German success in 
ar. 


} 


Calitarian 


militarization, far from driving Ger- 
into a general hysteria of expansionism, has en- 

1 the Third Reich to instrument the fundamental 
is of Schlieffen, the classical theorist, without, how- 
adopting his operative proposals. That plan was 
upon three main concepts, only two of which are 
resting for our purposes—the necessity for a short 

r and the westward direction of the military blow. 
vas fear of Russia, the belief that no strategic decision 
ild be quickly reached in the east, that dictated the 
tward move. The war of 1914-18 proved that the 
sibility of success in the west, where the most glit- 
ng prizes are to be won, was conditional upon purely 
nsive resistance, or no active deployment at all, on 
eastern frontier. There are plenty of references in 
German propaganda to the conquest of the Ukraine, but 
the whole history of 1936-39 shows that the western 
bjective was the real one. The conquest of Austria, 
hich reduced Italy to subordination and made the Axis 


a reality, inescapably settled the strategic issue. For Italy 


had little to gain by taking part in a war against 


Soviet Union. Russian territorics would never have 


within its permanent control had it obtained them 
in the Me 
interests lic 


to Hitler, th 


literranean and in Africa that Italy's imperial 
and since Italian assistance was mecessary 
assault upon the Western powers was 


} 


The Abyssinian campaign and the tnterven- 


1 
inescapabk 


tion in Spain were conclusive proot that the Gert 
effort was a westward one. 

The extraordinary, almost incredible refusal of Britain 
and France to defend their empires in Spain —incre dible 
only if we forget the nature of the British Conservative 
Party—<arried with it another consequence. Cz¢ ho- 
slovakia was surrendered, and by that colossal blunder 
France was severed from its allies among the Succession 


States. The Kremlin could not fail to understand that 


the Allies were now too weak to be useful 


that the was now certain 


il insurance af 


ipitalist parties but inside tl 
it, were major 

to resist 
e how the result could 
r than defeat, less catas phic, certainly, 
» less defeat. I do not see how it can be be- 
with a large part of the French army im- 
' the Italian threat, with mechanized forces 
iratively lacking, and with fortifications between 
Sedan and the coast non-existent, the result could have 
been different once the Soviet-German pact had been 
signed. 


To suggest, as some have done, that the Allied mis- 
take lay in not launching a great offensive immediately 
upon the outbreak of the war is preposterous. With what 
could it have been launched, and where? That the French 
army could have broken the German Westwall is not 
credible. An advance through Luxembourg or Belgium 
was impossible without sacrifice of the potential assist- 
ance of neutral countries. No doubt the Allied advance, 
when it came, repeated the blunders of 1914 in going 
forward in the wrong direction, but the mere possession 
of determined combativity does not of itself give stragetic 
insight. France was doomed by its previous appeasement, 
but the signature on its death warrant was in the hand- 
writing of Stalin. 

The military disparity was accentuated by the disas- 
trous blow at French morale which the pact of August 23 
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represented. That pact, and the change of line it occa- 


i 


oned in the French Communist Party, could, since that 
: have only one consequence, 


Communist support for the 


ionary leaders exactly the op- 


tunity for which they had long been waiting. The 


Sy 


sion of the Communist Party, while it was inevita- 


serious blow in itself, in that it helped to 


f anew type of resistance to Hitler 


nO 


i 
ctrayers of France. Yet the period of con- 


ibly followed the change of line, of 


irt from political repressions, sapped all the 

rgics of the working class. It separated the Commu- 
nists from the other organizations, which were them- 
lves demoralized by the reversal, and it dismayed the 
Communist masses. In the objective situation 1t was not 
even a falling back upon the classical, but invalid, “de- 
featist” position of revolutionary parties, whatever the 


befuddled subtlety in the reckoning. 


The collapse of France brought with it the direst 
political and military consequences. It made possible the 
completion of the German system of interior communi- 
cations; it turned British sea power back upon itself and 
to a great extent immobilized British land forces, so that 
they can now be of little help to Greece. The loss of the 
French navy not only imperiled the British Empire, the 
maintenance of which is not of itself of interest to 
Socialists, but brought the establishment of fascist hegem- 
ony in Europe well within the bounds of probability. It 
enabled the Axis more rapidly to extend its Balkan left 
wing, thus pinning the peoples of that region beneath 
governments even more reactionary than the preceding 
ones. By disturbing once again the precarious balance 
between the Spanish traditionalists and the Phalanx, it 
strengthened Iberian fascism and dragged Spain to the 
brink of war upon the side of the most active of its mortal 
enemies. Such a wave of reaction has followed every 
Axis victory, diplomatic or military. 

In this case reaction was visible throughout the world. 
The Mexican 


grave difficulties that some movement to the right was 


Revolution, already encountering such 
unavoidable, necessarily responds to the Washington 
policy of hemisphere defense. Financial restraints had 
previously hindered the application of the agrarian re- 
form. The proposed allocation of 600,000,000 pesos for 
national defense cannot facilitate the reform, whose halt 
tends to drive a wedge between the Mexican trade-union 
movement and the government. And that at the present 
moment throws the revolution itself into jeopardy, par- 
ticularly since the Communists, responding to the pact 
of August 23, 1939, 
idvances that they are falling foul of the President-elect 


are demanding such extravagant 


whom they, and the trade-union leade rship under their 


control, did most to introduce to the organized working 
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classes. The Japanese governing classes, redirecting their 
expansionism toward the French and Dutch possessi 
now without de facto ownership, brace themselves f 
the effort by abolishing the remaining trade unions 
creating, as part of the fascist New Structure, a lal 
front. The Japanese puppet administration of Was 
Chen-wei permits the reorganization of the old Shang! 
Trades Council and directs it against the British 
French capitalists exclusively, in the interests of Japan 
imperialism. The Axis receives the adherence of 7 
and, by exerting the pressure made available by 
Eastern and Balkan disturbance of forces, attempts 
persuade the Soviet Union to abandon China. New « 
flicts, directly related to the outbreak of the war 
accentuated by Soviet neutrality, divide the Ameri 
labor movement. No great penctration is necessary to 
the connection between the American policy of the | 
wing trade unions and their characterization of the 
as imperialist. No country escapes: the living standar 
of the Soviet working classes themselves have been s 
ously lowered by the increased preparedness demand 
since the disappearance of the only important anti-A 
army on the Continent. 

This wave of reaction will doubtless continue for son 
time, and the only factor preventing its violent accelc: 
tion is the British effort. How paramount that resistat 
is will be seen if we examine some of the popular 
timisms or indifferences, which are, I believe, mostly t 
compensatory products of a lethal frivolity. 


Most of those who say that the Axis powers will | 
unable to organize their new imperialism are proceed: 
from false assumptions. They are thinking in term 
liberal capitalist economy, not of a dictatorial econon 
They are thinking of exchanges governed by the volu: 
of credit, gold, and currency available to merchant 
within sovereign states. That capitalism can ever 
finally organized upon an international basis is not to 
believed, but that no system capable of reducing t! 
centrifugal strains that Europe has shown is withi 
achievement is a liberal delusion. 

Among the optimists of the “wait till the war is over 
school, yet another error is current, that of a too rea 
assumption that not even uniformly reactionary go\ 
ments in the major European states would enable Hit! 
to weld them into a fairly stable system. Such peo; 
point to the fact that it was precisely the failure of Brita 
and France to cooperate which gave Hitler his op; 
tunities. They draw attention to the evident truth that 
incapacity of France to accept a position of subordinat 
to cither Britain or Germany, themselves more power! 
and productive states, was one of the contributory cau 
of the present disaster. France, they say, at one tin 
sought a rapprochement with Italy as counterfoil to the 
other two countries. Britain opposed this, but did not 
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ose until too late that fusion of the French and 
h empires which might have detached Rome from 
n. In short, they ) to the history of the demo- 
aisintegration 
rope will be similarly f 
0 effors are apparent in s 
nomena to which attention is drawn derive from the 
that the predominant capital-owning classes have 
rto been able to use the sovereignty of 
in their exclusive territorial privileg 
could not even cooperate 
ges inviolate. The Axis diplom 
y served the expansionist interest 
origin in the failure to solve the problem lis- inally, even 1f we 
n; but there is no evidence that privat 
able to cictate the day-to-day 
tive steps, of Italo-German dip 


+ 


timeliness and method that the Axis succé pire 1s still possibl { transferen 


1 based. In other words, while fascism is a system of attend y Sov participation in certain 

al governance and an economic modality which uld be no pro r the world. When 
its private capitalists to make profits, 1t no more hattered by ce-breaker, it rarely builds 
s them to introduce contradictory policies or to dic- 
the direction of diplomatic thrusts than it concedes And since we are, somewhat artificially 
m the free investment of capital, the fixing of prices, the effect of victories, it is truce, I think, 
ncontrolled dealing in foreign exchanges. victory, even without great amendment 


ie second error is not less fatal. The disintegration offers great hope to the world. To grasj 


Wha, nothing, for dear old Joe? 
Never fear, Adolf will have a 
New Order for you loo— — 
pretty “soon now * 
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bear in mind the relationship between the national inde- 
pendence of countries and the development of revolu- 
and reformist movements within them. An Axis 
would do more to release the energies of the 


le than any other single event. Spain would 


yael 

| 
be restored, as it were, to its strategic vacuum, in which 
native forces would determine the course of events. The 
balance-of-power policy at least permitted a certain de- 


gree ol freedom to the movements of dissent, for it was 
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not a pursuit of repressive hegemony. In point of fact, 
British victory very probably would not simply rest 

democracy but would unleash powerful revolutiona: 
forces in Europe, forces which even a reactionary Briti 
government would have less power to restrain than 

had in the past. 


{In his second article, to appear in our next issn 


Mr. Bates will discuss the social strains in Europe ast 
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. | 
affect the war. 


Franco in the Caribbean 


BY H. RUTLEDGE SOUTHWORTH and WILLARD R. ESPY 


E HAVE set our burglar alarms all over the 
Caribbean Sea. Warships flying the American 

flag are poking about green, steaming islands; 

new, lovely death gadgets are being hauled into position 
at new, lovely air and naval bases. Officers are looking 
under their beds at night for Adolf Hitler, for they know 
that the Caribbean is our Mediterranean, Puerto Rico our 
Gibraltar, and the Panama Canal a lifeline even more 
vital to us than the great Suez ditch is to Britain. But 
they will look in vain. Adolf Hitler's projected burglary 
in the Caribbean will not be heralded by gray cruisers, 
swastikaed bombers, and a German accent. In Latin 
America, as was the case in Europe, the alarms will be 
lenced and the windows unlocked by his local well- 
ishers, many of them lacking any organizational con- 
nection with him, The men paving the way for Hitler 
most effectively in Latin America are cut to the measure 
of their public. The organization they obey is the Spanish 
Phalanx, which operates with ease among a people whose 


religion, and upper-class culture are a purely 


] npuape, 
opant sh produc c. 

The aims of the Spanish Phalanx, being identical with 
the aims of Fascist Spain, include the recovery of Spain's 


lost colonies. Nec 
rainst the United States. The Phalanx is the only legal 


‘sarily, therefore, the Phalanx ts bitter 


political party in Spain; abroad it is the creature of the 
Madrid Foreign Ministry. Like its models, the German 
National Socialist Party and the Italian Fascist Party, it 
relics on an all-powerful and pitiless secret police force, 

hich is headed by José Finat, Count of Mayalde. 
Phalanx leaders in other countries are appointed openly 
by Madrid and transferred by Madrid from one country 
to another, 

Though the Phalanx abroad ts ¢ omposed principally of 


Spaniards, a citizen of a host country occasionally rises to 


| S, 
position of leadership. Circular 26 of the Phalanx For- 
cign Service, dated January 15, 1938, explained that “as a 


privilege truly exceptional, the political secretariat of the 


party can grant, after hearing the report of the Fore: 
Service, the rank of Foreign Militant to the subjects 
another country who have... run grave risks or suffer 
great injuries for their direct participation in our 
tional-syndicalist offensive.” Shortly before the annou: 
ment of this decision the Foreign Service had in f 
named an American citizen, a gay young Puerto Ri 
dilettante, Alfonso Miranda Esteve, provisional head 
the organization in his island. At the time Esteve wa 
bankruptcy judge, a position which he held under t 
United States government. Later, a Spaniard, Alber 
Duran, replaced him. 

Cuba, with more than seventy chapters, is the founta 
head of Phalanx activities in the Caribbean. Persons 
quiring for facts about the Phalanx in Colombia 
referred by Franco diplomats to Arriba Espana, the ot 
cial Phalanx publication at Havana. Phalanx agents : 
sponsible to Havana headquarters are to be found e\ 
in New York. From December, 1938, until last July ¢! 
Phalanx was banned in Cuba, but it was legalized ag 
almost at the exact moment that the Havana Conferen 
of American Republics approved the uprooting of suby 
sive organizations in the interest of hemisphere defen 
The Spanish government on November 2 boldly appoint 
Cuba’s Phalanx leader, Genaro Riestra, to be consul g 
eral in Havana, which is much as if the Nazis shou! 
name Fritz Kuhn consul general in New York. Duri: 
the whole of its illegal period the Phalanx maintain 
pretentious headquarters in the exclusive Velado secti 
of Havana. Uniformed members toting revolvers guard 
the doors, and portraits of Franco, Hitler, and Mussoli1 
lined the reception room. Cuban anti-fascists said it wa 
an open secret that the Blue Shirts were undergoing « 
stant military training behind monastery walls. 

Cuba has some 4,000,000 inhabitants, of whom 174 
000 are Spanish citizens and as many more are Spanis! 
born Cubans. Their families and relatives bring tl 
Spanish colony to approximately 1,000,000 persons 
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50.000 of these are dues 


paying 


the Spanish Phalanx; but the organization 


an innocents’ club—a nominally humanitarian body 
] 


1 Auxilio Social, or Social Aid—to which 127,000 


nied ] 1 h + | . n ' ently 
ons are pieaged contributors. It has been competen 
I I 


1 that 
ents have received some measure of aid from this 
it served 132,881 meals in Havana in October— 
are consequently under obligation to the Phalanx. 
.uxilio Social claims to be autonomous, but a party order 
August 26, 1938, forbids it to collect funds save under 
direct supervision of Phalanx ofiicers. 
The income of Auxilio Social in Cuba runs as high as 
50,000 a month, much of it coming from the dozens 
Spanish sick-benefit clubs on the island. Winning a 
othold for the Phalanx in these mass organizations has 
na major Auxilio Social achievement. Sympathizers 
th the Spanish republic, who would not come within 
lling distance of the Phalanx as such, have contrib- 
1 to the “welfare” body. A mailing list thus created 
is been bombarded with propaganda from the Spanish, 
rman, and Italian legations until it forms a closely 
ut, disciplined organization fanatically opposed to any 
connections between 


yram for strengthening the 


Cuba and the United States. How much Auxilio Social 


es to legitimate charity, how 
how much to repair war damages in Spain 1s 
Last July a notice tacked to the wall of 
iquarters announced that more than 11,000 


n ¢ uba to 
é 


tas had just been sent from poverty-stri 
Spain toward the construction of a mau 
Antonio Primo de Rivera, Spanish Fasc 
The Phalanx is intent on reminding 
Spanish heritage and of Franco's inter 
] 
Phalanx 


last 92 persons arrived at Corunna, Spain, 


12 Spanish children in ¢ uba are | 


and probably for the Phalanx. On August 1§ 


aboard the 


Marq i¢s de Comillas on a trip sponsor¢ d by the Phalanx. 
The M irqueés de Comillas and its sister ship, the Magal- 


lanes, plying between Spain and New York via Cuba, are 
controlled by the Spanish government and drop Franco 
propaganda at Havana on every voyage. Last summer 


ten Ph ule with 


local aid a huge catalogue containing the names, birth- 


ilanx agents pause d between ships to com} 


all Spaniards on the 


places, finances, and politics of 
island. The data were required by the Franco govern- 
ment for a hideous blackmail racket based on a technique 
made notorious by the Nazis. Cuban anti-fascists are 
warned to change their politics if they don't 


relatives in Spain to suffer. Similar pressure 





World business men and on men with property in the 
! 7 


} 
old country brings the Phalanx an agreeable flow of 


Since its new legalization the Phalanx in Cuba has 
bli med into fresh activity. In Puerto Rico, on the 
other hand, it is lying low for the duration of the present 

of anti-totalitarian sentiment in the United States. 
Puerto Rico, an island of 1,500,000 people, is a United 
States dep ndency on the eastern edge of the Caribbean. 
It is considered so important for the defense of the 
United States that in 1939 a new Military Department 
is established there, with headquarters at San Juan. 
Rear Admiral William D. Leahy, one of the navy's most 


highly respected strategists, became governor in Septem- 


t year. Work was started on s 


r of tha Iper modern air 


id naval bases costing $30,000,000, and the island was 
9 , 


| ' 
he) 


ipply base for all military and naval operations in 
the Caribbean. The navy'’s war games focused on Pucrto 
Rico, and additional troops, chiefly anti-aircraft and 
irtillery units, were rushed to the area. Yet the Phalanx 
remained so strong that Congressman J. Parnell Thomas 


of the Dies committee, after a hop-skip-and-jump tour 


’ 


of the Caribbean last summer, commented It is my 
personal opinion that if the National Socialist Party of 


Germany is attempting to make inroads in Puerto Rico 
it is through this organization.” 

Ihe Phalanx in Puerto Rico is registered with our 
Stat Department as agent of a foreign principal. 
Miranda Esteve's covering letter names its essential pur 
poses as aid to distressed Spaniards, creation of an 
impartial” state of mind among Puerto Ricans toward 
Nationalist Spain, and development of a “bona fide 

merce between National Spain and the United States 
of America.” Its actual objective—return of Puerto Rico 
to Spanish ownership—of course goes unmentioned. 

There are perhaps 5,000 Spanish subjects in Puerto 
Rico today, with their families. Most of them are Phalanx 
rs, though the number publicly avowing their 
itions has fallen off as a result of the international 
tion. Phalanx headquarters are at San Juan, with 


il chapters at Ponce, Mayaguez, and Caguas. Though 


the island population ts thoroughly disgruntled over 
Puerto Rico's role as a far from prosperous United States 

lage, it is in the main sincerely democratic, and 
Congressman ‘Thomas's estimate that for every Phalanx 
member there are ten sympathizers ts open to some ques- 
t Ni rthel d pite its poverty the island fur- 
nished sinews of war for the Franco rebels, in calm dis- 
I rd of the American embargo. The truth of persistent 
reports that San Juan served as clearing-house for North 
American hand grenades and ammunition going to 
Franco under the label of “pottery—Czechoslovakia”™ 

i ihbsolutely established, but cash contributions 


totaling $600,000 were revealed by the following item 


The NATION 


in the Spanish newspaper Faro de Vigo for Nov 
ber 22, 193 


Puerto Rico.—From June 18, 1936, to November of 
the present year Puerto Rico has contributed the follow- 
ing donations to the cause of Nationalist Spain 
$400,000 in cash; $100,000 to acquire an avioneta 
{airplane}; $2,000 for devastated towns; $2,000 to 
ward the subscription to build the cruiser Espana; and 
$25,000 in medicines. This afternoon 4,870 kilogram 
of tobacco were received in Saragossa to be distributed 
among the soldiers fighting on the Aragon front. A 
new shipment of goods and $ $000 in cash is promis { 

The Hispanic societies [of Puerto Rico} have agreed 
voluntarily to raise $1,500 monthly. . . . The Spanis! 
Chamber of San Juan, on the unanimous vote of 
founders, has decided to send funds to Generalissin 
Franco for the needs of the new Spain. This donation 


comes to more than $10,000. 


The upper classes of Spanish and American socicty 
Puerto Rico were 100 per cent pro-Franco during 
war. The Casino Espanol, the Casa de Espana, and t 
Spanish Chamber of Commerce, the leading Span 
social and financial organizations in the island, w 
officially pro-Phalanx. As a “front” organization for t! 
Phalanx, the Casino Espanol entertained Nazi official 
among them Commander Hain of the German sch 
ship Meteor, not to mention mysterious figures |i 
Baron Maximilian von Loewenthal, a monocled A 
trian ex-diplomat who edited the periodical La Raza 
Costa Rica. 

Spanish propaganda films shown in San Juan arc 
of German make. They were brought across the Atlat 
by José de la Serna, son of the Spanish novelist Con 
Espina, and brother of the editor, Victor de la Serna 
José de la Serna is a known member of the Phala 
secret polic a 

More startling than the numbers or the activities « 
Phalanx members in Puerto Rico is the sympathy wit 
which they have been regarded by certain sections 
American officialdom. During the Spanish war Phalas 
rallies were attended by General Winship, then govern 
of the island, Colonel Orbeta, a former major in t! 
United States army and at last report still chief of th 
Puerto Rican police, and Colonel John W. Wright, 
that time head of the United States armed forces 1: 
Puerto Rico. Wright freely showed his sympathy wit 
the Phalanx during the Spanish civil war. In Se; 


tember, 1937, he blandly entertained Luciano Lé; 
Ferrer, special ambassador of the Spanish rebels, 
Ballaja, a United States military post. Photographs 
this extraordinary fraternizing were printed regularly 1 
Puerto Rico Ilustrado, a \eading magazine of the islat 
Repeated protests against this official tolerance 0! 
illegal Phalanx activities were submitted by Jacinto Ven 


tosa, the Spanish Republic's vice-consul in Puerto Rico, 
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his letters were not acknowledged. Washington's 
il representatives may have thought that the State 


partment approved their attitude, since it allowed 


nisio Trigo y Marcos, brother-in-law of Police Chief 
Orbeta, to act as Franco's representative after December 

1936, in direct vio.ation of Sections 233 and 235 of 
litle 22 of the United States Code. When Trigo's sons 


ssaulted Ventosa in Pardo Bar, San Juan, Orbeta’s police 


ised to arrest them. This blindness of American offi- 

ldom toward the fascist sympathies of Puerto Rico's 

fashionable society persists to this day. Only last month 

Governor Leahy pooh-poohed the menace by saying, 
rhe Spanish Falangists are persons well known to the 
ral authorities, and their acts have always been car- 
out with the greatest respect for the laws of the 
erican government.” 

[he cordiality toward the Phalanx displayed by United 


States military and civil officials has its counterpart 1n the 


) bishoprics, the northern one being directed by Mon- 
nor Edwin V. Byrne and the southern by Monsignor 
ysius J. Willinger. Both men are Americans, and 
th dioceses are directly responsible to the Holy See. 
Monsignor Willinger had a Franco coat of arms upheld 
y angels painted on his chapel during the war, and both 
made a habit of blessing Franco rallies, at which 
shirted Phalanx members were the most conspicuous 
ndants. Many of the island's priests are Spanish and 
r their Phalanx insignia over their cassocks. Working 
th German Redemptorist fathers, they distribute Fas- 
st leaflets printed in the Third Reich or by the Revista 
lica of El Paso, Texas. 
In Cuba likewise some American officials and business 
rms have continued tacitly to support the Spanish Fascist 
vement even though the Spaniards themselves have 
imitted their identification with the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo 
xis. They are abetted by many of the wealthier Cubans, 
ho were pro-German in the last war and are pro-Hitler 
wv. Among these is ex-President Mario Menocal, whose 
port was the decisive factor in Colonel Fulgencio 
Batista’s presidential victory last July. Other violent Fran- 
istas are the brothers Rivero, one of whom publishes 
Diario de la Marina, the most influential newspaper 
Cuba, while the other is Cuban ambassador to the 
tican. The Riveros were reported recently to have bid 
iccessfully for New York's only Spanish-language 
spaper, La Prensa. César Salaya de la Fuente, secre- 
y-general of the recent pan-American conference, must 
idded to the list, together with Angel Campa, Secre- 
ry of State under President Federico Laredo Bru, whose 
rm of office expired at the end of September. Under 


do Bru’s successor, Campa has achieved his ardent 
bition to become ambassador to Madrid. 
By itself Spanish imperialism would hardly be a grave 
threat to the United States: as a front for the German 
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Something WillGet Done 


BY JULIAN HUXLEY 


ii hed \ j 
HIS morning I restrained myself with 
from childishly turning the bathroom t ips on and 
off and repeatedly flushing the toilet. No, my mind 
is not giving way under the strain of the / It ts 


just that we have been without running wat 
days, and to see it run again prompt 1 the childish mant- 
festations. Our water-main was smashed in a raid. So 
was the electric cable. Primitive conditions 


you are camping; but when you are trying to lead a 


mally efficient life in the complexity of modern civiliza 
tion, they are not. No baths; water carried uy 


pails, and having to be boiled for drinking; no central 


(airs 1n 


heating; hurricane lamps and guttering candles to write 


by in the evening—a weck of this brings home very 
forcibly that the amenities of technological progress are 
not. mere comfort, but the basis of decent and efficient 


living. 


Life in London is now a brave and, on the whole, 
wonderfully successful struggle against discomfort and 


impaircd efficiency. Journeys take longer because of de- 


tours to avoid damaged streets or time-bombs. Certain 


sections of the tubes suffer precautionary closure during 
raids 


and there are g¢ nerally two or three raids every 


day as well as one raid lasting almost all of every night. 
There is greater overcrowding during rush hours. Tcle- 
phonic communication is erratic, 
{ Ce NS¢ red } 
Letters and telegrams are considerably delayed. Many 
shops close during an alert, to the annoyance of those 
who have come out to do their shopping. Even with the 
new system of roof-spotters which makes it possible to 
treat the sirens merely as an alert, much working time ts 
inevitably wasted in the basements of government and 
other offices 


The city’s social life is, of course, almost entirely dis- 


rupted, and the evenings as well as the nights are mostly 
pen shel Thi thal ff wl 

spent in shelters. This has an inhibiting effect even when 
reasonably comfortable private llars are available. But 


when the hours of darkness are spent in a cram] 1 An- 
i 
Iter, on a tube platform, or in one of the big 


noisy and inevitably rather dirty | ublic shelters, existence 


reverts to something primitive. Hobl id that human 
life was “nasty, brutish, and short.” These natural at- 
tempts to prevent tts undue shortening certainly increase 


its nastiness and brutishness. It is indeed a poignant 


hardened to in 
to see people 
s or other 


lding, and 


of 


irculation slowed 
fact is how efficiently 
lh its really essential work 
is being repaired. But there 
r that it 1s not an effort, and that 
not definitely unpleasant and irrt- 
the living components of the 
human beings who still 


tence, the unpl as- 


170 showed that 
r cent of Lon- 
a*night, the 
ent. Admittedly 
ration, and much 


rs more 


from chatting or oc¢ 
ctropolts has 
} 
ioOuLvzH Mmo;re 
' getting 
ondoners 
their work and killing time 


] 
[ DCINY 


taken to over- 
organizing games, or 

doubt the human 

answer to the problem. But mean- 


a new and extraordinary 


bombing of London has 

feeling against war. At 

d in the hundred immediate 

d and the equally urgent 

r war. But when the people 

ip from rs into the region of normal 
t wall « will remind us that 
felt and tall in t 5 iy during the last 
ind yet nothing wccomplished. The 
th ) ’ le did not really feel 
bad enough; but this 


existence. This time 
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Everybody's Business 
BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


That Inflation Myth 


ONSIDERING that Wall Street gave Mr. Willkie 
a 95 per cent majority, it observed a barely decent j 
of mourning for his defeat. During one session the m 
sold off moderately while imprudent speculators unlo 
the stocks they had bought in anticipation of victory. Util: 
it was observed, were parti ularly depressed. 
Phe next day the funeral was forgotten in an old-fashi 
ble to buy stocks which sent the averages shootin 
rd and produced the biggest turnover for many mor 
ince then, although the best prices have not held, the 
market has remained active and has shown signs of a d 
forward movement. This behavior appears so unnatura 
some commentators that they have been forced to seek a 
creditable explanation. Seizing on Secretary Morgent! 
statement, two days after the election, that Congress woul 
isked to raise the statutory debt limit by $15 to $20 bil 
they have raised the cry of inflation. The New Deal, 
is about to meet that nemesis whose imminent art 
been foretold by conservative financiers at six-m 


vals ever since 1933. Now, it is suggested, the 
balar 


defense expenditures, following seven years of un 


| 
; 


idgets, are really going to start us on the slippery sl 
irrency de preciati 

The only way to measure inflation is by compari 
ices, and if we study the course of prices since 19 
» that the record of the New Deal in this respect is 
litable. When Mr. Roosevelt first took office, the 


in the grip of a severe deflation; prices were at | 


lavel wot , ] 
ievels, and everyone art 


eed that they should be h 
Between 1933 and 1936 the wholesale-price index « 

bor Statistics rose from 65.9 to 80.8 
a corrective movement which it wou 


> 


urd to call inflation. Early in 193 


a further sha: 
occurred, partly owing to speculative buying for invent 
The Administration took steps to curtail credit suppli 
the President issued a warning that certain prices, t 
copper in particular, were too high. These actions ma 
been over-drastic, for they heralded the 1938 recession 
as anti-inflation measures they were extremely effectiy 
curious, therefore, that at least twice during the cam; 
Mr. Willkie should have attacked the President for his 
cessful effort to check speculation in copper. 

Since the end of 1937 prices have remained on a tf 
even keel. There was a rather sharp spurt in the fall of 
after the outbreak of war, but government publicity 
conscious restraint on the part of business men who re! 
bered the 1937 débicle prevented it from getting « 
hand. The index figure for 1938 was 78.6, and that ha; 
ilso to be the figure for the week ending October 2: 
latest published in the Federal Reserve Bulletin. Consid 
war-time pressures and the extremely stimulating effe 
the defense program on the economy, this is a reco 


remarkable stability, Moreover, it is well to remember, w! 





> 
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le prices today are some 19 per cent lower than in 1929, 


ch means that even though the Roosevelt dollar buys a 
ler amount of gold than the Hoover dollar it is definitely 
more in terms of usable goods. It is therefore sheer 


ense to argue that the New Deal to date has produced 
a tendency toward inflation 
But what of the future? Is it true that the defense ram 
increase incomes to the extent that the demand for goods 
outstrip supply and thus force an inflationary rise in 


es? That 1s what ha 


ppened in 1917, but then the United 

States was attempting to raise and equip an army at a time 
n the country’s productive capacity was fully employed. 
Today that is not true. We have a large margin of idle labor 


ir 


idle machinery which, as purchasing power rises, can be 

t to work to swell the supply of goods. In 1917 our farmers 
re unable to meet the export demand for their produ ts, 
today the position is reversed. There are huge stocks of 
iins, fats, and cotton stored in the warehouses, sufficient to 
> care of any conceivable increase in domestic consump- 
There may be, of course, special situations where, owing 
yncentrated demand from the defense industries, it will 
ve difficult for civilian industries to fill their require- 
nts. Copper is a case in point, for it is estimated that 
1estic production of copper in the next twelve months 
| fall considerably short of consumption. But there are 
edies at hand other than permitting a rise in price which 
ild enable low-grade mines to reopen and enhance sup- 
Latin American copper mines are far from fully em- 
yed, but at present imports from this source are excluded 


or even 


i four-cent duty. If Congress suspended this duty 
ved it, ample supplies of copper would become available, 
| it would not be hard to hold the price at its present level 
twelve cents a pound. 

lo return to Mr. Morgenthau’s proposal for an increase 
the debt limit. This was really no revelation, since Congress 


already appropriated $15 billion for defense purposes, 


pur] 
it is obvious that this sum cannot be wholly met fron 
tion. The present $45 billion statutory limit will take 
e of civilian borrowings during the present fiscal year, and 
iddition the Treasury is authorized to borrow $4 billion 
ly for national defense. But this authority is restricted to 
ve-year period and therefore can only be used to issue 
rt-term bills and notes. Such securities, generally speak- 
can only be sold to the banks, and since such bank loans 
ve the effect of creating new deposits they may be said to 
> an inflationary tendency. The Secretary of the Treasury 
ts to be able to issue longer-term bonds which will appeal 
surance companies and the general investor and thus 
id to drain off part of the huge pool of idle bank deposits. 
is why he wants the special authorization for defense 
rrowing to be merged in a general extension of the debt 
t. Thus the implications of his statement are anti-inflation- 
ty, since if his proposals are carried out, funds which are 
retically available for the purchase of consumable goods 
ill be absorbed by the financing of the defense program 
Again, Mr. Morgenthau raised the question of a further 
rease in taxation, which is another method of restricting 
purchasing power of rising incomes and thus discouraging 
it competition for goods which can start an inflationary 


ral of prices. I hope, however, that this method will be 
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aA Native at Lag 


BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


? 


itherner getting ready to 
telling his visitor that 
voting for him this 
wn a beard, but it is 
the faith of Northern 
tally count on Roose- 


representatives of the Demo- 


iblican Senator-elect Ralph O. Brewster 


tion interview the other day. 


» counted on the South to 


; to curb the freedom of 
_the Southern bloc in Con- 


vill stand for | Fe- 


is that of a man 

The South came 

livision than any other region 
ians in the South of any 

not voting for the President, 

ton Ed” Smith's South Carolina and the Texas 
tus Jack” Garner gave Roosevelt big majorities. 


ither of these old 


in th 


ntlemen 1s very important now 
South. South Carolina will probably keep 
for the rest of his life. But 

‘valde not only on Election 

nk that those whom Dorothy 

of the extreme left and 

than elsewhere. There is an 

r silliness in the persistent romantic view of the 
nd of a fixed feudalism, of ladies and lords 
lite and black slaves. We begin 
* number at the top is won- 

st is a middle-class land, 

South is increasingly aware of 
the black and white 


any other section in 
region for a free 


upon it. But in parts 


if the press itself gave 


a little more evidence that it ts free. In Tennessee, which 


went two to one for Roosevelt, half of the city papers, 


with more than half of the n iper circulation in the 


fell into line for \W following the lead—or 
Jew York Those papers 


n not only sharing the 


failure of a larg¢ part of the press elsewhere b 


suffering from a continuing local understanding 


what they said—and say—represents less indig 
opinion than distant control. 

Northern conservatives need to remember two t! 
In important human respects the South is the hay 
section in America. It is also the section which the « 
showed has had the greatest increase in populati 
America—the increase is young in a nation of mor 
more elderly people. Counting on conservatism from 
a region is counting on the dumbness or the doci! 
the Southern people in support of a status quo in v 
a lot of them are hungry in a rich land. 

But those who count on the South do not count « 
Southern people. They depend instead on some shr 
and reactionary Southerners who by one or another var 
of demagoguery have got Southern votes. There 
deed, a good deal of evidence that reactionaries 1: 
South have been skilful in getting the votes. Their 
has not been based merely on poll taxes and prejud 
both of which they freely use. Maybe it has been cl 
based on a sort of lethargy in an electorate whic! 
never got much help out of politics and has somet 
been content with no more than a good show. 

This election in the South was no mere tradit 
straight Democratic voting. It overturned the third-t 
tradition, on which Republicans said they based h 
the South. But the significant thing is that the Dem: 
voting the straight Democratic ticket for a third t 
were voting for the man they had demanded the rig! 
vote for under no compulsion of custom. In virtual! 
the Southern states the rank and file of Democrat 
structed their delegates to the Chicago conventi 
name Roosevelt last summer. 

Senators talking big words may fool them agai: 
votes in Washington. The business men who wer 
Willkie will slip back as quickly as they can into 
Democratic councils in their states. But they and 
country need to realize that the so-called conservatis: 
the South is cracking. The South is for liberty, but it 
a Southerner not long ago who included in his defi: 
of liberty the right to “eat regular.” It is important. | 
South of youth and increase and difficulty, already « 
flowing in disturbing migrations, scarcely seems t 


the hope of things as they are—or were. It mov 


] 


slowly, with the push of people on its politics- and | 
hind the politicians people are still power. 
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Trojan Horse Doctor 


| 


HE TROJAN HORSE IN 


AMERICA 


Dodd, Mead and Company. $2.50 


N THE publication 
olemnly annout 
work in Mi 
10 | roof, and 
incident 
rm which Mr 


} , } 
qaemocracy s dare 


was 


ropnet(s who if 


elf unless he 
1 the clim 
n others w the light of European 
to see virtue in Mr. Dies’s persistence. Th 
Whatever the rhetoric, Mr. Dies is not on 


ho, in 


, 
major misfortune that demo 


| at all. 


») democrat 
1 ] 1 
us book reveals little that is 


1 + 


racy $ noisiest 
new about anti-d 
ps in the United States. It is essentially a be 

w Deal campaign pamphlet, shielding 

le directing an indiscriminate bombardment again: 


the right 

uit and 
Herald 
levotes 324 paves 
devote 24 pas 
xposure of real or imagined Communist activity ; he dis- 


d adding nothing but confusion to the diff 


lex task of democratic self-defense. As the 
une's reviewer has noted, Mr. Dies 
> 5 +} 


groups in 4 breath- 


] 
4 i 


es the subject of Nazi and fascist 2 
$ paves Ir hi >] bho tior yf t] “d tw rel } > narne 
pages. In his elaboration of the red network he spares 
st no New Dealer of prominence: Frank Murphy, Robert 
kson, Harold Ickes, J. Warren Madden, Sidney Hillman, 
vid K. Niles, James B. Carey, President and Mrs. Roose- 
and a host of others are linked to Communist affairs, 
is that reconstructed Republican John L. Lewis. The New 
eal is pictured as virtually a Communist-front organization, 


1 the final chapter is a stirring attack upon New 
lation 

But when Mr. Dies approaches the right, he does so with 

rtling temperance and discrimination. He singles out for 
k only those who have so blatantly given the Nazi salute 

366 


Coug 


states that Coug 


iblic that they could hardly be skipped. In 
s able to find just two references to Charles E 
one sentence long. Each merely hlin’s 
ial Justice was among the literature found in Bund camps. 
has Mr. Dies consistently prote ted Coughlin? Nowhere 
re any extended discussion of Coughlin’s activities, and 
where any reference to fascism’s respectable apologists. 
looks in vain for mention of Merwin K. Hart or Henry 
td or William R. Castle or James D. Mooney; journals 


} 


ke Patrick Scanlon’s Brooklyn Tablet are overlooked. The 


did a weak and woeful job of exploring 


it-wing groups. But even the committee's disclosures, frail 


commuttee 


ere, are telescoped further by Mr. Dies as author. 


Some of the things Mr. Dies says about the Communist 


S influence on avi lependent grout are true. 


1 
ywCaly 5! i 
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Williams the Conqueror 
IN THE MONEY. By William Carlos 
Directions $2.50. 
HE Friends of William Carlos Williams can now 


tion Of a Wid 


Williams 


certain of his approaching re ef 


recognition. This probably would have come to him 
ut for the fact that the o; portunism of the 
while it may not extinguish 


like Dr. Williams’s, at bes 


keep him in 
i 








i evaling sexlessness the poetry of this half Anglo-Saxon, 
€ French and Spanish-lewi ediatri light nev 
half French and Spanish-Jewish pediatrician might never 
] > | n | lar. Still his prose 1s strong Despite the 


singularity of the style, little of it is esoteric in character. 


That much of it achieves forces of perception and expression 
new to American literature could have been plain to many 
readet 

Plain and peculiarly satisfactory; since these intensities are 
the fruit of a sort of spiritual prolongation of the voyages 


of Columbus and the conquistadors. Williams's object stead- 


ily | een that still imperfectly charted new world, the 
essential America. On native character, affections, manners, 
especially on the minutiae of lower and middle-class existence, 


he has leveled an acute, warm, unvaryingly truthful feeling. 


B ror s have been discovered by him near the core of 
! . | } 
things American: abundant cruelty but also miraculous tough 
f nd power of growth. With a certain force of imagina- 
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loes on his ear and eye.) Again we meet the 


Shake in personage, the baby girl Flossie 

parallel of the spring and the lands pe Placed 

eal these characters, through 

ind learn and visibly increase (even poor 

(; ; ed | finally expands), are the events in 
o the upit list class at the instigation 

own f individualism but also of Gurlie’s 

d se ind ambitions: these and the natural 

eve in wi 1 their infant attains self-consciousness and 
ful scene between Gurlie and her old 

r that deals the baby its first mental blow. What again 
intended is a measurement of the forces transforming the 
characters of rants and recapitulating the life of the 


lete series continued by “In the 


race. The sti if i 
es to prove Williams's ‘““The Making of 


Money prom: 
Americans.” 
The story's faults may be the familiar ones. The tension 
occasionally weakens: from chapter five to chapter thirteen 
the continuity approaches the loose one of a chronicle. The 
frequency with which the dramatic met 


logue is exploited also fatigues at times. There still is a super- 


hod of the bare dia 
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fluity of medical moralizing. However, these faults 
obtrusive here than heretofore. By and large, the 
varied scenes are cumulatively built up, fully conveyi: 
author’s meanings. Pictorial touches oftentimes lend 
phere to the stretching dialogues. The wonderfully tr 


expressions of character and manners and speech again 


clude contrasts of city streets and countryside, but this + 


represent fragments of the political as well as of the bu: 
and domestic spheres; and the intuition in the realm of 
semi-conscious life of small children verges on the 
digious. 

Meanwhile, the driving style functions as an all 
ing image of the author's general feeling. Perfectly it 
the tones of the drab, periodically brightening and s 
range of life under observation; and from time to 
movingly develops a lyricism above its constant sy 
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Impassioned Niceness 
PATTERN OF A DAY. By Robert Hillyer. Alt 
Knopf. $2. 


I 
OBERT HILLYER’S poems come to us cove 
honors. “In Time of Miustrust’’ was deliver 


College of William and Mary for the one-hundr« 
versary of tl founding of that learned soci 


Kappa. “In a Quiet Country House at Night” w 


vem at Goucher College. So much 


+ rye ¢ ‘ ] y ’ ’ , url | ' 5 7 
attention 1s seldom paid to a poet who has not sat 


the Pulit 


zer Prize for Poetry in 1 





yet, in his present volume, he seems not so m 
} 


poet who has safely arrived as like a man who 





Mr. Hillyer says that his attitude toward the 
modeled on tl 
By niceness impassion 
His mood, like his tense 
Was fantasy fashioned 
From strict common sense. 

There are indeed points of resemblance. It has been 
Dr. Johnson that the virtue he had invariably befo 
imagination was his own; Mr. Hillyer is quite consi 
engaged with his own merits. His poems are often d 
in intent but so personal in their complacency and 
that it is improbable they will persuade anyone to folk 
counsel. Common sense was good in the eighteenth « 
and ought to be in ours. But Dr. Johnson's poetic m 
were already somewhat antiquated in his own day; 
would scarcely carry over into ours, even though so 
with the facility in verse of Mr. Hillyer attempted—as | 
not—to revive them. He comes closer to our own a 
writes not as an Augustan poet but as one who inten 
contribute to the Georgian anthologies. He combines a 
or less conventional poetic idiom with a more or less cart 
colloquialism. It is the mood, not the tense, of Dr. Jo! 
he aspires to. 

The trouble with the common-sense attitude for a 
is that to adopt it is to ignore the tragic complications 
life. In Mr. Hillyer’s case, it is hard not to believe it has, 
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meant ignoring life itself, unless we are to consider that 
4 man 


> 


With a checkbook before him 
And schedules to bore him 


t the center and core of being. He is serenely closed in 
temperate dominion,” with not only his checkbook but 
onscience before him and, like a good New Englander, 
both scrupulously in order. “I know,” he says, “my 
ptations will never begin.” He is aware of getting on in 
, but also of getting on nicely. His ‘‘Pattern of a Day” 

» die the academic death daily, between eight o'clock in 
orning and midnight. Sometimes then, snow or storm 
jut, doubts assail him and the sense of mortality. But not 
ng; for no doubt could long survive in the presence of 
complacency. Indifferent to everything but his private 
e, he still, after midnight, has moments when he knows 
s a false peace. They are soon dismissed for the calm of 
Surely this is the very reverse of Dr. Johnson, who 
impassioned, but not always for nicety, who knew only 
ient calm and none which for more than a moment could 


him “‘lull the sense of woe.” JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


Tory Through and Through 


OLIVER WISWELL. By Kenneth Roberts. 


Doran and Company. $3. 


Di yubleday, 


N A new novel of over eight hundred pages Kenneth 
|; oberts tells a story of the Revolution with an almost 
» hero: a Loyalist, or Tory, who not only starts out by 
:sting the Sam Adams mobs but, unlike most Tory 
s who later see the light, works against the rebels 
rough eight long years of war and remains steadfastly 
regenerate, finally settling in Canada like a good many 
‘r colonists who shared his political convictions, Even 
own first-hand view of the criminally stupid mismanage 
nt of the war's military campaigns by the British, in Bos- 
n, New York, and the western territories, fails to shake 
s faith in established law and order, or to reconcile him 
the riotous excesses of the insurgent rabble, their brutal 
ution of all dissenting minorities, their apparent scorn 
on and education and private property. Except for this 
onventional but excellently sustained point of view, the 
follows much the usual pattern, with plenty of stirring 
ttles and intrigues and hairbreadth escapes, and, of course, 
veetheart in the opposing camp who waits, as all sweet- 
rts should, until love has a chance to triumph over 
But Mr. Roberts has done a real service in presenting 
lequately—for the first time, as far as I know—the case of 
ood many thousands of colonists like Oliver Wiswell, 
well-educated, thoughtful, public-spirited citizens who very 
erely and on quite plausible grounds regarded the uprising 
is a menace to the country they loved, and who made as 
many sacrifices in defense of their views as did any “patriot” 
n the other side. And from the point of view of good novel- 
riting, he deserves a medal for having resisted the tempta- 
tion to let his hero succumb to a last-minute conversion and 
hoop it up repentantly but unconvincingly for a govern- 
ent which he had so long opposed. — LOUIS B. SALOMON 
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The Forty-five Days 


CHRONOLOGY OF FAILURE: THE LAST DAYS OF 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. By Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong. The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


F Napoleon did not exaggerate when he said that all 
fl is but a fable agreed upon, this is still more true 
of “contemporary history,” inasmuch as the adjective attaches 
dubiety to whatever truth there might be in the noun. During 
a war the account of events in belligerent countries invariably 
serves propaganda, and this makes it almost impossible to 
unravel the facts and their implications. 

Pliny, recording the last days of Pompeit nineteen cen- 
turies ago, certainly had an easier task than that imposed by 
Mr. Armstrong upon himself—to relate conscientiously the 
events of those last days of the French Republic which four 
months ago shook the civilized part of the world. Yet this 


“chronology” of the disastrous forty-five days is not merely 


a scrupulously sifted account of what happened but, in spite 


of the gravity of the subject, a thriller pulsating with life. 


In addition to all available information the author made use 
of his personal observations, his acquaintance with the actors 
of the tragedy, and, above all, his admirable power of judg- 
ment in predicting the sequence of events. 

At the time of the Battle of Guadalajara, when the dress 
irrent Armageddon was still under way, 


re irsal of the 


Armstrong pul lished a book entitled “We or They.” Has 


Flandin, have the incurable Chamberlainites in this coun- 
try ever read his ominous warning. I wonder? Are their suc- 
cessors, the investment-re CUuINg appeasers, the isolationists, 
they going to read and to heed 
t Statesmen, as a rule, do not like to read books re- 
( ysagret le truth 
\ yugh the immanent causes of the nervous breakdown 
of Irance at th first severe blow are yet to be probed it 
appears from Armstrong's book that France was doomed 
| he war began. Among the many contributing factors 
th thor lists first the lack of coordination between foreign 
and oO Frat undertook the expedition into 
B im without the prerequisites set by its own General 
St | 1 after the Belgian res failed, the French 
hi ol ind did not modify its tactics. War material was 
nt, but main point remains that “all the time 
the | it the Germans they were fighting 
¢ ilso.”” In this fight, after August, 1939, many men 
ol C left and the extreme right reached out their 
1 the ’ This is how the French Lewises and 
| t the F h Girdlers and Fords. Over here they 
have met thus far only in an electoral campaign Would they 
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join forces in case a “Battle of America’ should be fo 

“What are the lessons for us?” This is the pertinent 
tion Mr. Armstrong asks in the last chapter. After F. 
and Nazis had convinced the world of their spiritu 
premacy by the use of castor oil, guns, and clubs, Briti: 
French statesmen were guilty of both failure of imagi: 
and failure of will. This resulted in disastrous appeasement 
Britain eventually stiffened, but France became a sl. 
the Nazis. The forty-eight-hours-a-week German workers ¢ 
slaved the forty-hours-a-week French workers. 

For all nations not yet enslaved there is a lesson in 
French tragedy. Labor, to achieve its ends, must put off 
just economic claims until respect for human dignity a: 
civil liberties are restored. Until then both labor and < 
will be but drudges in the bondage of a ruthless g:; 
Socialism cannot do without the weapon of freedom. Vix 
may be the midwife of every old society pregnant with a 
one, but what violence alone brings forth will most 
be a still-birth. Freedom can only prevail if it is cont 
by ethics, or, as F. A. Voigt has put it, absolute freed 
the prelude to absolute despotism ; it becomes so tolera: 
it tolerates even those who are ready to overthrow it 
ever reads H. F. Armstrong's masterly book—and it 
be a duty of every American statesman to read it—will 
how fateful may be the hesitation to discern what is 
in the struggle which the author so clearly laid before 
“We or They.” RUSTEM VAM! 
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ART OF THE FAR EAST. Under Direction of D: 
Zbinden. Introduction by René Grousset. 15 color 
ductions; 10 pages of text. Iris Books, Oxford U: 
Press. $2.75. FRENCH CATHEDRAL WIN! 
Introduction by Marcel Aubert. 19 plates in 12 
10 pages of text. Iris Books, Oxford University 
$3. ENGLISH WATER COLORS. 
Laurence Binyon. 12 plates in color; 6 pages 
Iris Books, Oxford University Press. $2.50. EL G! 
Edited by Ludwig Goldscheider. 232 plates in 


Introduct 


gravure; 13 plates in color; 30 pages of text. | 
Press, Oxford. $3. RUBENS, PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS. Introduction by R. A. M. St 
232 reproductions; 6 color plates; 7 folding 
Phaidon Press, Oxford. $2.50. M 
PIECES OF EUROPEAN PAINTING IN AM 
Edited by Hans Tietze. 317 reproductions; 14 | 
text. Phaidon Press, Oxford. $3. AUGUSTE RO! 
Introduction by Sommerville Story. 119 reprod 


302 pages. 


in monochrome photogravure ; 26 pages of text. | 
Press, Oxford. $3. MAILLOL. 
Rewald. 160 reproductions; 26 pages of text. Pa: 


Introduction 


perion Press. New York: Art Book Publication 


N THE matter of art books, as in a visit to anothe: 
| ho one may choose either an omnibus or a vehi 
makes, so to say, but a few limited stops. It all depend 
what one wishes to see. The omnibus need not be, as 
is, an eight-pound book of masterpieces, or imply the 


to look at everything and see nothing. The Oxford | 
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Press has already abundantly demonstrated the contrary. 


jeed, in such volumes, for example, as “The Impression 


‘and “Art Without Epoch” it has shown that inclusive 


] 1 1 
s need not imply any vulgarity whatever. 


1 


To these and other meritorious publications of the Phaidon 


s, Oxford recently added'a new group of Iris books of 
limited scope. They make only a few “‘sto; but 
starred items. They were supervised by a scholar and 

in of taste, Dr. Hans Zbinden, of Berne, Switzerland, 

have been handsomely produced. The most notable ts 

t of the Far East.’’ There are only fifteen plates But what 


Lotus flowers and Wordsworthian waterfalls, moun- 


1 tops cut off by mist, spe kled birds of gorgeous plumag 
: : Ce . m | i kiff 
1aps the finest of all is a fisherman asleep in a skiff. He 


vere in a wonderful dream of old China, reeds bending 


eath his boat and the moon smiling—every detail in place 
the color perfectly controlled. Seldom does one see such 

ility of reprodu tion in an American art book so modestly 
od 


French Cathedral Windows” gives the pleasure of a trip 

great religious edifices of medieval France. It admirably 
ites that ‘vibrating, shining, dancing, refracted light 
h is the glory of the stained-glass windows of the 
fth and thirteenth centuries.”’ “English Water Colors” is 
iewhat less Impressive No doubt this is chargeable to the 
rinals. For how can painting be interesting if no warming 


yt breaks through the sky ? 


Returning again to the more compe ndious type of volume, 


ford gives us in the Phaidon “El Greco” the smoky 
ind fire-lit passages of a consummate religious painter 


productions, particularly the hand- 
enlargements, make this the best book on Greco at the 
’ 


e. The “Rubens,” however, is barely adequate, and the 


"1 
+ 


sterpieces of European Painting in America” is like 


e one of Phaidon’s less happy omnibus excursions 


Infinitely better is the “Auguste Rodin.” It would have 


1 the s ulptor himself. Beginning with his Cato-like 


I 
ks. Here the photography of scul 


er (1860), it incorporates the more important of his 
pture is notable. Light 
kers along the surfaces, bringing out the “bumps and 


ywws”’ until the feverish Rodin almost steps out of the 


} 
If a few more water colors had been included, the 


mé of the artist's work would be complete 


Maillol, the foremost French sculptor since the death of 


lin, is presented for the first time in English in this book 


m the Hyperion Press. The patriarchal artist was himself 


stant touch with the volume during production, and 


t 1s stamped by his feeling in the arrangement and choice of 
imples and in the emphasis upon deve lopment rather than 


ronology. Both its text and its reproductions of Maillol 


“7 
tries, water colors, paintings, woodcuts, and sculpture 


ke it a deeply refreshing book 


All of these books have merit. But why does not Oxford 


us On a trip or two into America? Why not, for ex 
ple, an Iris Book to explore the beauties of our water 
rists Winslow Homer, John Marin, Dodge MacKnight 
1 Charles Demuth? And why not a first-rate Phaidon to 


+,f 


for all time the landmarks in the virtually uncharted 
n art of today ? 


JEROME MELLQUIST 
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>> 


and its effect on our nation’s fate. $ 7 









“Mr. Seldes’ excursion into ento- 
mology turns up many 
a 


crawling things.’’~ 


Charles A. Beard. 
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IN BRIEF 


IND HIS BOOK. By 
Macmillan Con 


Foxe 5 AC 
nding him agait 
ve been legion. 

it the reader, aft 
iitland and hi | 
to shreds, 


ttering a | uit 
1 
Foxe himself offers < 


field for sti ly, & psycholog t 


hich Mr 


t¢ mpt to wb 


Mozley is not, and does not 
find 
ild d 


mnviIn torturings, and UrnIn gs 


good pick- 


I 


ribe count 


would 


es in a man who c 


} : ; ly 
tant martyrs with infinite relish 
; 


and yet make 


that it provides but a dim portrait of 
He tells 
of his studies at 
Paris 


that extraordinary man himself 
crisply ot his boyhood 


’ 


Harvard and the universities of 


ind Berlin, of his fourteen years as pro- 
fessor of economics and history at At- 
lanta University, of his thirty-one years 
tor of pul 
Not 


' he nr ] 
1Or the Wational 


Advancement of Colored People, of his 


lications and research 


as dire 
Association for the 


lis s ] r +} } cre " 
caitorial association with the Cris/s since 
1909. Now at the age of seventy-two he 
confident that the 


America 1s 


than ever 


S more 


Negroes’ primary need in 


self-segregation for defense. 
berly 


economic 
and explicitly he states and ex- 


plains why “black folk are much su- 


perior to white’ and “‘black folk are the 
pe 
Nn 


His book is no 
; it is a personal bill of rights. 


ind. 


10n OF man 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A 
YOUNG DOG. By Dylan Thomas. 
New 

A rare book. Mr. Thomas, a Welshman 

gifted poets of the 


Directions. $2.50. 


and one of the most 


post-Auden generation, tells the story of 


youth. As might be expected, this 


recitation of events but 


is no flat-footed 


rd of unfolding sensibility as seen 
d episodes. The book is 


ankiy sensuous yet deil 


humor but showing also 
ial earnestness. D. H. 


ve liked Mr. Thomas. 


LITZKRIEG. By S. L. A. Marshall. 
William Morrow and Co. $2. 


itary critic of the 
ittempts to analyze the 
» and to advise Ameri- 


prepare for it. Since this 


yrder and the book is small, one 


ld have expected the author to be 
succinct. Instead he wastes much space 
on patriotic fustian and editorial plati- 
Marshall's 
forces are themselves in a dangerous 

One suspects that 
knowledge which would 


tudes. Perhaps Mr. mental 


te of inefficiency 
a ee 

he lacks the 
have enabled him to stick to a detailed 


discussion of military tactics. 


WHAT 


Certt 


ARE MASTERPIECES. By 
ide Stein. The Conference Press. 
$2.50. 

Oxford-Cam- 
tures of a decade or so ago— 
Explanation,” “‘An 


and ‘‘What Are 
are here printed for the 


’s celebrated 


10m as 
/ in and France,” 
Ma terpieces”’ 
with 


first ther 


{ illustrated by two drawings by 


time, tore some poems, 
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Picabia. It is perhaps superfluous at t 
date to say that Miss Stein’s writ 
not only are stimulating but actu 


mean something. 


_ DRAMA 


Dicline and F.ll 


F THE four new plays prod 
on Broadway during the last 





weeks, three dealt with the movie 
ony in Hollywood and the other 
with a summer theater. This 
originality, epidemic though it ap; 
itself to form 
basis for far-reaching deductions, 


lack 


is not in suificient 
neither, perhaps, is the additional 
that all four were pretty generally 
mitted to be trifling, feeble, and 
teurish. Unfortunately, however, 
level of activity and achievement rea 
during the two weeks just past is 
proximately what reviewers have 
year come to expect. It is now nx 
middle of November; in the go 
days the theatrical season was by 
time in full swing; yet not a single 1 
play of even passing interest ha 
produced so far, and, leaving the 1 
cals aside, there is no doubt abo 
fact that the playgoer’s best bet 
moment is—of all things—a revi 
“Charley's Aunt.” 


These facts make for dismal r 


those 


tions who, like tf 
have boasted that the last two de 


have been the most interesting in A 


among 


ican dramatic history and that our 
for 
honorable place in literary annal 
he fact that since 1929 the nun 


] 


new productions per year has d 


wrights have won themsel\ 


precipitously as well as almost ¢ 
ously, and one begins to wonder w! 
our theater is entering that depr 
into which the European theate: 

to sink some fifteen years or more 
It is obvious that in England the 
ceeding generation did not equ 
work cf Shaw, Galsworthy, and Bars 
Germany and France, except for 
or three farces by Jacques Deval, ce 
to produce importable work some y: 
ago; and it has been some time since 
have heard the most enthusiastic of 
Russians talk the 
drama of the Soviets. Even in the 
of the Irish playwrights the succe 
from Synge to O’Casey to Paul Vi: 
Carroll involves a diminuendo, th: 


much about 


the phenomenon is perhaps less mar 
here than elsewhere. One wonders if t 
impulse is exhausting itself in Am« 


also, if O'Neill and Howard and Be 





to have passion. Perhaps it cannot exist if 
the leading play- mosphere of anxiety, bewilder 
two have produced new fearful anticipation 


} + + 


s this year. Is 1t more than an acci To those who think that 


that Maxwell Anderson’s contribu- = merry, ‘Panama Hattie’ (1 
1ould have been merely dull and Street Theater) may be re 
ynedy by George Kaufman and thel Merman, 

Hart uninventive and thin? star, and the whole 
1¢ trouble does not seem to lie in good deal of both the px 
} 


es. Several of the feeble mew and the vigorous animal spirits one has 


s have enjoyed better business come to expect in Buddy De Sylva’s 
was reasonably to be expected. productions f Cole Porter shows, 


‘> 


er—despite the dispute over terms though t fluenc 1@ war must 
tly engaged in between playwrights account f 

producers on the one hand and book, which this 

l-be backers from Hollywood on a hearty but pure sweetheart of the navy 


upon whom a little child exe: 


ther—does the diminished rate of 
ction seem to be explained by any fining influence and who 
ingness on the part of the entre- 

et ndve 
petent judges 


rs to risk their money. The gen- Some com 
be that few  Hattie’’ to last year’s “Du Barry 


complaint seems to b 


ing scripts are coming to light, a Lady.’ I do not, but we won't 


it is the playwright who its failing — the point. 
r than either the audience or the Of the four plays mentionc 
er. By the time this appears the beginning of this piece the 
ter Guild will have launched its “Quiet Please’ (Guild Theaters 
val of “Twelfth Night’’ with Mau- haps it would be more accurate 
Evans and Helen Hayes. If the ven- ha seems the best, and that the 
- proves successful there will probably > to the presence of Jane 
er revivals to take their places who manages to give warmth 
it and “Charley's Aunt.” to the stereotyped role of the t 
possible reasons for the de- determined to prepa 
playwriting, I have none an erring husband. 
yond the obvious one that are well written 
ire out of joint—if thi 10t, intended to create 
rmly believe that it is, a prep atmosphere is clumsy 
y imadequate way of descril JOSEPH WOOD K 


situation. Everyone says to 


me to time that the concer I FI 
life seem for the mon inac LMS 


l 


e preoccupations, Du , — 
I I 
such conscious convictions 6 ANTASIA,” the newest Walt 
lost affect literary productivity. Disney produ tion, is a promis- 


se to write plays not so mucl ing monstrosity and an experiment con- 


tney are 


} 
consciously convinces taining many lessons. There is enough in 


this 1s no time for | laywriting as it to make up for the shocks one sutfers 


simply because, whatever their And to be shocked in these times ym] 
is convictions may be, their blood and tears by the handling o Rite of Sp: 

is are elsewhere, and the man who problem of art is in itself an expericnce illustrations, o1 
ums the slogan “artistic business of temporary relief. and the Kitsc/ 
is almost as incapable of ac- The essentially new an tially der 


! There jus 
ittending to that business as the problematic in “Fantasia” he use of in Hollywood 
o ts formally convinced tha great Music as accompanimen © ¥ 1S idmiral 


ness ought not now to be atten l¢ Disney cartoons. To be sure 
Not long ago a man of letters well hat it is the other way ar 
vn tor his consistently epicurean at ibt the intent was the Opposite one nus! Beeth« 
affirmed to me in private con- ut the effects achieved are nevertheles the m 
n his conviction that the more Walt Disney plus Bach or Beethoy re r less convent 
the times the more obvious w And the audience applauded exactly Dukas’s “The Sorcerer 
wisdom of the juncts where it would |} pplaude > (Goethe's Zauberlehriing), 
ind be merry.” ' 7 add re had been mpc by a Holly- course no probiem, 
y, ‘the trouble is that I just don’ wood musician. ictorial inno- isney at his known be 


eating or di 


y flourish in tranquil timc 


ve expression to re 





the works have been 
ioven's Violin Concerto 
to No. 5 and the 
And now he has made 
the Beethoven Violin 
olo’ part played by 


Oon- 


1 
} 


ven wrote this 
the fact 


ressive 


tuacy 
7 


en and suave 
In exc 

ti's dynamic phras- 

t; morcover, 


framework 


riori 


nances, 
yund Szigeti's lay- 
Szigeti- Walter version of- 


paced, more 


I 
treatment of the work. 


it slower 

; , =e 

ording has greater fidelity 
; 

ty, Dut 


of Toscanini’s recent American 


also some of the wood 


» older has, with suflicient 
nd clarity, greater warmth and 
ae also d ‘- 


ique. “Fanta- Stokowski’s orchestral arrangement 


ned for the re- Of Mussorgsky’s “Pictures at an Exhi- 


tion of “Fantasia.” tion (Set 7006, $4.50) comes with 


his customary statement about the great- 


1 


ANZ HOELLERING 
! 


fulfilled in the mere sketch for 
that 


, 


RECORDS tet 


tration with which, as always, Stokowski 


Mussorgsky produced, and 
rought to fulfillment in an orches- 
ve and 
" of the work, as Rav: 
did not. It 
with so little 


express lthe } 
4% 


s 
is only to 


mannel 
| ted that a man 


‘ ] andarctanasna 
ical UNGerSstanaing ast 


how completely Mussorgsky realized his 


ot to pe rceive 


intentions in his original piano version 
ce the fussy and lush and 


ement with which 


and 
of the work far 
Stokowski 


and unless the 


e intentions 
also 


1 only what it is for him 


rporveous soundit a4 


led orchestral effects (the 
sound of a gong dying out 
7 and 8) 
will prefer the old Koussevitzky set. 
Kerstin “Wagnerian 
haracterizations’ (Set 707 


Warning 


Rheingold” and two “bleeding chunks” 


occurs at the end of side you 


1 
Thorbore’s 


$ , 5O) 


include Erda’s from ‘Das 


The NATION 


( Tovey’s characterization ) of the I 
Wotan debate in “Die Wa 
(17221), Waltraute’s Narrati, 
“Gotterdimmerung” (17222), at 
las Kind” from “Par 
's Warning from 
The last of these is 
the great pages in Wagner; the ' 
fal’ music I find tortuously 
others I cannot endure. Tho 
clouds the first “Walkii 
elsewhere her sun 


tremolo 
cerpt; but 
voice and superb musicianship a 
ing. The recording is good; but 


I'ristan’’ side, instead of the 

close at hand and the voice comit 
a distance, we get the voice rig 
the microphone and almost con 


} 


blanketing the orchestra. 

Only the concluding six-voic 
from Bach's ‘“Musikalisches Opfe 
been available until now, record 
Edwin | 


Now Victor gives us (Set 709, $ 


string orchestra under 


the entire collection of fugue 
and that Bach wt 


demonstrate to Frederick the Gr 


trio sonata 


prodigious skill in contrapuntal 
] 
F 


The technical skill that w 
the writing of the work is evid 


1110N 


me: if emotion was also involved 
not been revealed yet by my fe 
ings of the set. Even the six 
fugue, which was and still is so i 
sive stated in the gravely sustain 
rich sonorities of Fischer's strings, 
unimpressive in the almost blithe 
cato performance by the little gr 
excellent woodwinds and _strin 
recorded it for this set. And el 
Yella Pess! continues to disp! 
ability—unfortunately not un 
make the harpsichord unattract! 
A fine single disc (17456, $1 


beautiful singing by Tibbett of H 
Where’ er from ‘S 
and “Defend her! Heaven”’ fron 

dora.” Another (17480, $1) off 
best songs, “Ruhe, 
one of Schubert's 


ie 
you walk 


of Strauss’s 
and bert 

products, the “Wiegenlied” O; 
No. 2, sung by Helen Traubel w 


cellent musical taste and with h 


Ya le, 


erful voice unclouded by the ¢ 
that afflicts her musically undistin 
singing of Elsa’s Dream from “| 
grin” and Schubert's ‘“Aufentha 
another single (16345, $1.) 

B. H. HA‘ 


[Through an unfortunate error 
Nation printed a brief review of 
liam Saroyan’s ““My Name Is Arai 
the issue of November 2. The bo 
not be available until December 26 





vember 23, 1940 


Letters to the Editors 


Willkie and ‘““The Nation”’ 


and I «¢ understand a 
ition on Miss Kirchwey’s 


> other ind | very word 


"s view- 
Miss 
Mr 
it if ble for her to make a 
t to give Mr. Willkie a break. 
Willkie Ireds) of 
hes in a few weeks, fifty in the last 


i 


made hun 
n days of the campaign. Those who 
iim realize that he insisted on a 
ynal 
ired 

mendous burden 
to Miss Kirch 


never 


supervision of everything that 


over his name, which 


Willkie 
1 all of 


would be 


every 


ise of the limitations of time alone 

7 1 
has to have 
h men him. 
nportant thing is that Mr. Willkie 
I 

) it that what he said really repre- 


yhilosophy. If 


important candidate 
! 
i 


compile data for 


ed the essence of his | 
t philosophy did not satisfy Miss 
wey, privi- 
but there was no occasion for slur 


that is of course her 


2 aman simply be ause 1n one of the 


t vigorous campaigns in American 
ry he did not find time for The 
ation. 
Miss Kirchwey should realize 
h a political campaign it was 
ry for Mr. Willkie to get his philos- 


arge number of in- 


that in 


neces- 


hy across to a 

ndent thinkers. I have been a reader 
The Nation for 
nd it an interesting magazine, but 


tainly no one would contend that it 


many years and 


a decisive influence on American 
tht. Mr. Willkie therefore 


necessity of using mediums which 


faced 


»a bigger following with the Amer- 
n public and mediums with less ini 
| bias against him. 
If the Republican candidate's liberal- 
1 is a “‘delicate pent-house variety that 
Mr. Willkie dare not expose to analyti- 
cal eyes or informed minds,” I wonder 


Mr. W: 

“I have neve 

speech whi h 

and I am not going to chang 
Hague Company 
what Mr. Sullivan calls the “starry 


now. and 


rather than the other way roun 
and for reasons which we can 
believe Mr. Sul 
enough 
THE } 


nocent 


EDITORS 


The “Christian Question”’ 
Dear Sirs: Most period: 

Currentiy conta! some 

“Jewish question.” 

; 1 question.’ 
e New Deal, 
ked-at object 


persons “look at 

Aside from 

; ost looked 

cape of the day 

a ange nay be interesting 

Jew to look at the “Christian que 
While I am a 


above all things 


Jew, Iam an American 
and a fervid adherent 
of the principles of a democratic society. 


I have always lived in one of our large 


industrial cities 


’ 


my family covering a 
America. I am 


nerations in / 
ive of an old manufac 


span Or five 


tive 


ilt life in the civic, cultural 


’ 


blishment, and 


Many of 


friends are Christians, if I may 


ial affairs of my city. 
my best 
reverse the usual formula, and I have 


pered or inhibited in any 


ive even found 
position of impartial arbit 
concerning a difference 
ide is merely 


to show that I am not a bruised 


Christian groups. This prel 
spirit, 


el asec 

Lil Ss ¢ liil 
i 

ples who, 


in the 


and, Ohio, November 13 


A Problem in Democracy 

Dear Sirs: In The Nation of November 9 
by Robert R. Hume 
a misunderstanding of 


appeared a letter 
which revealed 
the provision for conscientious objec- 
under the Se! 
Service Act of 194 


The act 


tors 


provides that conscientious 


tors, judged sincere 


may perform 


itant service with the armed 


oml 
rces or “work of national importance 
{irection.”’ 


They are 
it iry 


un le 
perform any mil 

General Lewis B. Hershey, who 
headed the Selective Service machinery 
in its formative stages, and Dr. Clarence 


Dykstra, the director, have viewed the 


the conscientious ol! jector 
with i I | f j f ‘erect { ing 
They have be nscious that it 
and that its han- 


was a 
problem in 


dling would mark difference be- 
tween t and the totali- 


lirty-six boys felt com 
he 


elled to refuse to register, but even 


‘ 
| 
these thirty-six are causing the govern 


ment real concern inasmuch as all th 


officials handling the problem are anx- 





1 
niiitary 


‘ 


of 


the 


deci- 
to the conclusions 

ed to the views 
he has a 
that Hin- 


isian race, 


vs 


we with the facts, inasmuch 
1s Hindus are subject to apsimilation 
| \ 


like the people from the Near East, 

Southern | Iropeans, and Mexicans 
The discrimination against Hindus 

in respect to naturalization is not only 


Capricious and untenable but, as my at- 


torney and I plan to bring to the atten- 
tion of the people through court pro- 
ceedings, also in violation of constitu- 
tional provisions. I intend to request the 
United States S ipreme Court to recon- 
sider its former decision, which has 
caused untold hardships to about 4,000 
Hindus, one-fourth of whom are mar- 
ried to American citizens. 

I am sure that Nat‘on readers and the 
general public will lend their support to 
enable justice to prevail 
which now is the only secure citadel of 
liberty, democracy, and fair play in the 
world KHARAITI R 


Berkeley, Cal., November 12 


in this country, 


SAMRAS 


, 


Help Odell Waller! 


Dear Su On August 16, 1940, Odell 


ller, ing Negro share-cropper, 


ppe 


that his wife and 
evicted, were Starvi ’ 
t nothing. He returi ed 


ollect what was due hi 


+a gun in his pocket as permitted 


nia law if a man believes his 
» endangered. (Davis more than 
ised to pay him and had 

1 him.) Waller parked the 
truck and went to speak to Davis. A 
magnolia bush prevented the persons in 
the truck from seeing exactly what hap- 
pened, but Mrs. Waller heard Davis 
cursing. He finally said to Waller, “You 
won't get a damn bit of it!” and reached 
for his right-hand pocket, whereupon 
Waller shot him. 

Davis died two days later of a col- 
lapsed lung. Neither the lung nor the 
immediately surrounding area had been 
traumatized. Dr. Risher of Lynchburg 
testified that he could not say positively 
whether the lung collapsed as a result 
of the shooting 

Waller has been sentenced to die on 
December 27. Thomas H. Stone, his 
attorney, is appealing the case. In spite 
of threats of lynching the judge refused 


we of venue. The jury was made 


The NATION 


up of ten landlords, one adverti 
man, and one carpenter, all white. | 
policemen testified that in their opi: 
Waller ought to be sent to the « 
but that they believed he could get 
fair and impartial hearing. 

(he sum of $350 for the appe 
needed by November 26. If the 
goes to the Supreme Court $2,000 \ 
be needed. Money should be sent 
the Workers’ Defense League, 112 E. 
Nineteenth Street, New York. 

FLORENCE BECK! 
New York, November 15 


CONTRIBUTORS 


RALPH BATES, an English no 
who served for more than a year in t 





Spanish Republican army, is the a 


of ‘The Olive Field,” “Rainbow | 
nd “The Fields of Paradise.” 


H. RUTLEDGE SOUTHWORTH is 


writing a history of the Spanish Pha! 


WILLARD R. ESPY, formerly w 
Havas News Agency, attended the | 
American conterence in Cuba last 


JULIAN HUXLEY is the E: 


biologist and writer. 


JAMES WECHSLER is a labor r 


on PM. He made a close study otf 


Dies investigating committee wher 
was associated with The Nation. 


PAUL ROSENFELD, well-known 
of art and literature, was one o! 


editors of “The American Caray 


JOHN PEALE BISHOP is the au 
of ‘Now with His Love” and ‘Mi 


Particulars.” 


LOUIS B. SALOMON is a member 
the English Department of Brooklyn 
College. 


RUSTEM VAMBERY, Hungarian crim 
inologist and sociologist, has written ex- 
tensively on European problems. 


JEROME MELLQUIST is completing 4 
book on modern American art, to be 
published in the spring. 
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